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IN RETROSPECT 
AT NINETY 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


My aim here is to give a brief account of my philosophy 
of education; and perhaps in particular to show how, as I see it, 
it differs from that of many philosophers. One’s philosophy of 
life and one’s philosophy of education significantly interact; how 
greatly they interact is determined by the philosophers own 
experiences and the relative importance he accordingly attaches 
to education and its processes, including education at the child 
and young student level. If he is little concerned with children, 
young people, even adults, his focus is different. Some are, quite 
justifiably, primarily concerned with systems of philosophy. For 
me, philosophy, philosophizing and its aims, must always be 
in a setting of human living. 

I will list what I have to say under two heads: (1) my 
earlier background experiences in education (a background 
which has not yet entirely disappeared from the American or 
world scene). (2) Some account of the development of my 
most inclusive aim — the life good to live; this aim is central 
and basic in what I have sought to teach to my classes at 
Teachers College. 


Background experiences 


To explain the efforts to remake the practice of the 
schoolroom, it is necessary to make clear the difference between 
the method of teaching which prevailed up to the time I myself 
attended school and the more common practice of today in the 
elementary school. This older method reigned not only in the 
elementary school but also in secondary education and even in 
the colleges. In fact, not until I reached a specific class as a 
graduate student at Johns Hopkins did I find any significant 
variation from what had previously prevailed, so far as I know, 
from the days of Greece and Rome. 

This older practice can be simply stated: the teacher as- 
signed certain subject matter in a textbook or lecture to be 
memorized and then to be “recited” to the teacher. Successful 


recitation was to repeat what had been stated by the teacher 
or by the book. 
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Even in my day there were beginnings towards improve- 
ment. Reed and Kellogg’s Grammar, with its individual diagram- 
ming, was a beginning step toward child participation, as was 
Sanford’s effort to substitute personal pupil analysis in place of 
the application of memorized arithmetical rules. But these two 
were only slight gropings towards something better. My professor 
at Johns Hopkins was the first teacher I had ever met who did 
not rely upon pupils (or students) to repeat to the class what 
had previously been assigned. He worked with class members 
as together they sought to solve problems in his course on 
differential equations. Later in my classroom teaching in a 
Georgia village I used this method to advantage. 


The real change from the old to the new began with the 
modern study of psychology and how learning takes place. So far 
as I know, this psychology of learning began in this country 
with William James and was developed by John Dewey. Francis 
W. Parker in his work at Quincy, Massachusetts, also helped 
greatly along this line. Dewey’s influence I met specifically at 
Cornell University in the summer school of 1900 where I had 
a class in education with Dr. Charles DeGarmo. In 1890 
DeGarmo and the two McMurray brothers, Charles and Frank, 
brought to this country an understanding of Herbartianism with 
its emphasis on interest and apperception. The doctrine of 
interest was widely accepted, though it was often perverted to 
mean “making things interesting,” “sugarcoating” them. As I 
studied the monograph of John Dewey, Interest as Related to 
Will, under DeGarmo, it had great effect on me. Before that 
I had been teaching mathematics, though I had been building 
on the side an interest in teaching of education. Now, under 
DeGarmo and Dewey, I determined to change from mathematics 
to the teaching of education, though it was not until 1907 that 
I was able to make the full shift. In 1907 I came to Teachers 
College and majored in the teaching of philosophy of education. 
At the same time, I attended classes under Professor Dewey 
who had left Chicago in 1904 to come to Columbia University. 

All the foregoing is at best but preliminary to my share 
in helping to remake the ordinary elementary classroom work. 


One of my earliest courses at Teachers College was a 
course in “Herbart and Froebel,” a course I inherited from Dr. 
Percival R. Cole when he left Teachers College in 1910 to go 
back to his home in Australia. In this Herbart and Froebel 
course, I found opportunity to use my earlier teaching experi- 
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ence in Georgia. I soon dropped the title “Herbart and Froebel” 
and ultimately called the course “Foundations of Method.” In 
1913 I was put in charge of the philosophy of education depart- 
ment so that my teaching from then on lay along two lines, 
one emphasizing the problem of classroom teaching, the other 
limited to the philosophy of education. But it must not be 
supposed that these two lines of work remained separate. My 
teaching of philosophy extended itself definitely into my study 
of classroom methods. For example, my work in philosophy of 
education soon took up the study of democracy; and this soon 
reached definitely into the problem of classroom method. Mean- 
while, I continued to develop the problem of method and dis- 
cussed it with my students. They appreciated what I had taught 
and went out from my class into their classroom work to 
teach according to the new methods. 


In September, 1918, I published in the Teachers College 
Record an article called “The Project Method.” This article was 
later reprinted as a pamphlet and so sold some sixty thousand 
copies. One of my missionary students went to India and there 
in the Punjab established a school which became widely famous, 
and the British Colonial office took the term project method 
and spread it to other British colonies. The term project method 
was thus taken to Europe and other parts of the world, where 
it is still to greater or lesser degree in use. 


I thought of the project method as expanding the use of 
“purposeful activity” in the classroom. In expanding this use 
of purposeful activity into the school, I used the phrase “purpose, 
plan, execute, and judge.” My idea was that the class would 
agree upon a purpose to pursue. They would then plan how to 
carry out the purpose, next execute the plan, and in the end 
judge the results of what they had done and decide whether 
or not they had succeeded. If the project were judged to be 
successful, they decided what to do next. In this way I sought 
to expand the use of “purpose, plan, execute, and judge.” 


In 1925 I published a book called Foundations of Method. 
In this, I discussed as fully as I could the methods that I had 
developed in my class discussions. This particular book, I may 
say, has sold the best of all my books. Its total sales have 
amounted to 61,038, with 8,340 of these going abroad; besides, 


this book has been translated into Chinese, Japanese, and Rus- 
sian. 
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The Life-good-to-live 


We are ready now to take up the second division of my 
paper — specifically the “Life-good-to-live” which we in this 
country see as basic to democracy. Democracy as we know it 
has two meanings: first democracy as government, by which we 
mean a government conducted by all citizens as they through 
their voting create the kind of government they wish, elect their 
representatives, and otherwise decide how the government shall 
be managed; second, democracy as a way of life. This involves 
the moral obligation that all citizens have equal legal rights, 
irrespective of race, color or creed; and further and importantly 
it involves Respect for Personality. Respect for personality places 
the moral obligation on each person as he deals with any other 
person to treat this other person in such a way that he may 
grow into a finer personality. Anything less than this is wrong. 

These demands for a democratic way of life carried forward 
on a basis of respect for personality underlie the Life-good-to- 
live and help to bring it to pass. As we seek the values of life, 
there are certain psychological bases to which we may well give 
consideration. 

1. The satisfaction of getting and enjoying what one 
wishes; and the stronger the wish is the greater is the satisfac- 
tion of getting and enjoying it. This type of satisfaction is so 
nearly universal that we do not need to discuss it for the present. 

2. In contrast with the satisfaction just noted is the satis- 
faction which comes from personal desire and a use of means 
to secure our end and purpose. While satisfaction under (1) 
comes from the values realized, here the satisfaction comes from 
devising the means to secure the end or value itself. In the 
judgment of many, the satisfactions from (2) are greater and 
nobler than those from (1). Bertrand Russell, in a discussion 
of this distinction, states his attitude toward effort in these words: 
“Desire, activity, purpose are essential to a tolerable life, and 
a millenium, though it may be a joy in prospect, would be 
intolerable if it were actually achieved.” William James used 
these words in connection with effort: “Wherever a process of 
life communicates an eagerness to him who lives it, there the 
life becomes genuinely significant.” Wherever this occurs “there 
is the zest, the tingle, the excitement of reality, and there is 
importance in the only real and positive sense in which im- 
portance ever anywhere can be.” 
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One chief factor in the joy of effort is the presence of the 
self as a cause, as Thorndike points out: “To a child, merely 
hearing the toot of a horn is a feeble joy compared to blowing 
it.” Authors at an earlier time made much of instincts, and 
“the pleasure of being a cause” was included in the list of 
instincts. 


3. When an enterprise grows under effort, additional satis- 
faction is produced. This is the principle of “leading on,” later 
to be discussed. According to this principle some activities 
engaged in open up new prospects and possibilities. On_ this 
point John Dewey says: “The emotional accompaniment of the 
progressive growth of a course of action, a continual movement 
of expansion and achievement, is happiness.” Dewey has here 
put his finger on an important consideration. For one’s effort to_ 
succeed so well as to yield a new aim to pursue combines, so to 
say, the satisfaction of success, the personal satisfaction that 
“J did it,” and the added value of a new interest to pursue. 
A life so lived does bring happiness. 


4. Variety increases satisfaction, but various writers in the 
past have overstated the case. John Gay asserted that “variety’s 
the source of joy below.” Dr. Johnson sided with Gay: “The 
great source of pleasure is variety.” Cowper was even stronger: 

“Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavor.” 


5. The satisfaction of living up to one’s personally held 
worthy standards belongs to the noble ones among us, those who 
have developed worthy standards and accept devotion to them. 
The more clearly a standard is defined, the higher is its type. 
The more fully one is devoted to such a standard, the finer and 
nobler is one’s life. There are various ways of stating this prin- 
ciple, such as: “living up to one’s ideal,” “obeying one’s con- 
science,” “doing one’s best.” J. H. Muirhead said in his Ethics: 
“An artisan or an artist or a writer who does not ‘do his best’ 
is not only an inferior workman, but a bad man.” 


Now a further discussion of the Life-good-to-live. I will 


give an analysis of the several elements that make up a satis- 
factory life. 


1. Physical health, This is so obviously a necessary con- 
stituent of any satisfactory life that it requires no further discus- 
sion at this point. 


2. A well-balanced personality. Again, so obviously neces- 
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sary to any satisfactory living that we need ask only as to what 

we mean by the terms used. Personality as here used refers to 

the complex of individual elements in any character, the con- 
stituents of one’s selfhood and how it behaves. We have all 
seen people who had conflicting elements in their character, 
elements that interfered with other elements in their living, 

It is such a situation that we must refuse to accept. The ele- 151 
ments of self-hood must so work together that the whole balance 

is satisfactory. 

8. Satisfying personal relationships. This refers specifically 
to one’s family life, but also to wider relationships. We all know 
of instances of family life in which some members of _ the 
family do not get on well with others. Such a situation is 
. deplorable. Each member of the family must be appropriately 
sensitive to the proper demands of the other members. 


4. The opportunity to choose as a responsible self. Life 
in any real sense requires choices of us. If one is to live satis- 
factorily he must make his life choices defensibly. That is, each 
one must accept responsibility for the choices that he makes. 
Life cannot be good on any other basis. 

5. Meaningful work. No one can live a decently respect- 
able life without engaging in defensible work. For life to be 
satisfying, the work must be meaningful; otherwise one cannot 
give himself fully to it. 


6. The opportunity to create. To feel one’s self actually 
creating is one of the highest and finest aspects of life. Few if 
any other possibilities are so satisfying. In the act of creating 
one can forget himself in what he is doing, than which nothing 
is more satisfying. To make new and finer distinctions is an 
especially satisfying type of creating. The good teacher can help 
the young pupils to take up this fine type of living. 

7. “Leading on.” We saw earlier that some activities open 
up new vistas, new possibilities to follow up. We saw also how a 
growing sense of developing experience can carry its own satis- 
fying values. As Wordsworth said, 

“Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

and something ever more about to be.” 
Rightly understood, this principle of “Leading on” may be said 
to restate the end and aim of all moral behavior and even of 
all good living, and of civilization itself. 

8. Range of interests. Francis Bacon said succinctly that 
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“the more good things we are interested in, the more ardently 
do we live.” His statement is, generally speaking, true; but it is 
possible for a person to disperse his interests in a hurtful way. 
It is also true that a man may make a great contribution to 
civilization by concentrating his interest, thought, and effort 
mainly upon one line of activity. 

9. The aesthetic. That art can and does, if given a chance, 
elevate life, give it richness of quality in high degree, has by 
general consent been demonstrated through the ages. 

10. Music. Logically music is part of the preceding con- 
stituent of the Good Life. Addison said, perhaps too strongly: 

“Music, the greatest good that mortals know, 

And all Heaven we have below.” 
While there is more to music than singing, many would agree 
with William Boyd’s statement made in 1582: 

“Since singing is so good a thing 

I wish all men would learn to sing.” 

11. An adequate social life process. So far the elements 
of the Good Life have been mainly individual rather than social. 
But no individual can live to himself alone. He must live in a 
social environment and have accordingly adequate social relations. 

We accordingly judge any civilization in two ways. First, 
how good are its social arrangements; second, how well do 
these arrangements educate the members of the society actually 
to live in proper social relationships. 

12. Religion. Because this topic lends itself so readily to 
controversy, it seems better to define religion as “the spirit with 
which one holds one’s supreme value — the value in terms of 
which one values all else.” 

Thus defined, we find many diverse religions among men 
today, not all of them equally worthy. Bertrand Russell thought 
in 1917 that perhaps “the deepest and most widespread religion 
of the present age is devotion to the nation.” 

And now a concluding word about the relation of moral 
goodness to the Life-good-to-live. It seems clear from our general 
discussion that moral goodness is a necessary factor in the ef- 
fectively good life. But moral goodness cannot be held to define 
the good life. 

“Once more,” then, — a quotation from A. E. Hayden — 
“Once more the trial must be made to realize the dream. to 
distill out of this little piece of cosmic stuff and this tiny stretch 
of time, a strain of music, thrilling, glorious, and beautiful.” 


KILPATRICK’S CRITIQUE 
OF MONTESSORI’S 
METHOD AND, THEORY 


ROBERT H. BECK 


University of Minnesota 


“ The Most Interesting Woman of Europe,” ran the title of 
a feature story in the New York Tribune late in 1918. The Lit- 
erary Digest picked up the story and used it for its own comment 
on December 20th of that same year, four days after Dr. Mon- 
tessori set sail for Liverpool, ending a month’s successful stay 
in the United States. On both occasions the person behind the 
headline was a brilliant, forceful, persuasive Italian physician 
and social scientist, Dr. Maria Montessori, who was making 
headlines with a visit to this country. 

Dr. Montessori’ triumphal lecture tour took her through 
much of the country, and seemed a happy climax to three years 
of steadily mounting enthusiasm for her theories of education by 
way of training of the senses through exercise with “didactic 
materials.” In fact, a year’s time, spanning a part of both 1912 
and 1913, gained for Dr. Montessori genuine acclaim in the 
United States and, oddly, proved to be the last in which “the 
Montessori method” received serious attention by more than a 
handful of original supporters. Her American fame was truly 
meteoric, lasting from 1909 to 1915. William H. Kilpatrick added 
significantly to the extinction of Dr. Montessori’s public and 
professional appeal in the United States. 

Throughout most of 1918 Dr. Montessori enjoyed a press 
noteworthy; for its acclaim but no less so than the journals. 
Current Opnion} ran a fine photograph, front view, of the hand- 
some Dottoressa and captioned the picture: “Hailed as Greater 
than Froebel and Pestalozzi.” The columns that ran beneath 
the portrait carried the title: “What America Thinks of Montes- 
soris Educational Crusade,” a title that caught the spirit of Dr. 
Montessoris American tour. It was a crusade, though perhaps, 
less in the mind of Montessori, than in the minds of her Ameri- 
can devotees. And the response of those who came to listen to 
Montessori was “surprisingly sympathetic” in contrast with the 


: 1“What America Thinks of Montessori’s Educational Crusade,” CURRENT 
OPINION, 56 (February, 1914), 127-129. 
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usual apathy of response to the discussion of education. In 19138 
the only question was whether the response tokened more than 
a fad, The New York Times, perhaps instructed by educational 
authorities near at hand, found “nothing new” in the “Montessori 
method” but admitted “...that the ‘new method is showing a 
vitality that proclaims it to be something better than an educa- 
tional *tad.>- 

The impressive roster of lay and professional enthusiasts 
of Dr. Montessori alarmed both conventional Froebelian kinder- 
gartners and a small group of educators, philosophically allied 
with John Dewey. Their opposition was formidable. Sponsoring 
Montessori were educators of note such as Henry W. Holmes, 
professor and head of Harvard’s Graduate School of Education. 
Among layman none was a more effective advocate of the 
Montessori methods than S.S. McClure of McClure’s Magazine 
and second Vice-President of the Montessori Educational Asso- 
ciation of America. Mc Clure and his journal lent all-out support 
to Montessori. 

It was well worthwhile to have McClure on one’s side, 
for his magazine had become clearly identified with educational 
reform since the days when Joseph M. Rice had written for 
Mc Clure’s_ widely-read exposés of the inefficiency plaguing 
American public schools. Rice had written as a friend of public 
schools, interested in “scientific management in education.” The 
journal for which he had written, first through Rice and then 
by the efforts of successors, had earned its reputation for being 
first with educational news of imaginative innovation. In 1913 
and 1914 McClure’s extended itself on behalf of Montessori. 
By summer of 1913 McClure had initiated a special feature, a 
regular “department” written by Ellen Yale Stevens and titled, 
“The Montessori Movement.” Ellen Stevens was an able columnist 
and capable of following her employer’s directive that her page 
was to contribute to public knowledge of the Montessori methods. 
Bibliographies on Montessori appeared in Mc Clure’s and in one 
issue, that for July, 1913, “The Montessori Movement” brought 
its readers the titles of fifty-three books and articles on the 
Montessori method. Indeed the ‘new method showed vitality. 
Enthusiasm was fanned by the Doctor’s visit and extended 
lecture-demonstration tour. Current Opinion had it that the visit 
made “libertarian education a burning issue.” 

Though the art and science of public relations was in its 
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infancy when the boat in which Montessori travelled reached 
the United States, her visit hardly could have been better man- 
aged than it was by the Montessori Educational Association of 
America. Montessori’s sponsor, President of the Association, was 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. McClure was second Vice-Presi- 
dent, yielding place to Dr. P.P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, who was first Vice-President. President 
Woodrow Wilson’s daughter, Margaret, a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Trustees, helped arrange the gala Washington 
reception for Dr. Montessori. In Boston, Dr. Montessori was 
extended the freedom of the city by the Mayor; Henry W. 
Holmes held a reception at which Harvard professors could 
meet Dr. Montessori. Across the country, as her tour progressed, 
daily newspapers in every major city visited ran whole pages of 
interviews. There was sufficient influence drawn to her side for 
the State of Rhode Island to officially endorse Montessori meth- 
ods for the primary grades of the State’s public elementary 
schools. The highest officer in public education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, urged that Montessori methods be 
introduced into the public schools of New York City. The fears 
of some of the staff at Columbia’s Teachers College were in- 
creased. 

All through the year preceding the war the Montessori 
movement gained momentum in the United States. Abroad 
popularity had been accorded Montessori quickly: Paris had a 
House for Children in 1911, but it was in England that Montes- 
sori scored her greatest successes. 

Americans living in Rome were the nucleus of the lay 
support Montessori found in the United States. It was these 
Americans abroad who constituted themselves her first American 
lay disciples preaching the Montessori gospel as early as 1910. 
Reviewing the names of these lay supporters fifty years later, 
none stands forth more than that of the novelist Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, author of the Squirrel Cage and favorite of the 
liberals for her outspoken rejection of social, intellectual, and 
esthetic conformity. To Mrs. Fisher, Montessori’s “libertarian 
education” spelled the emancipation of children from the squirrel 
cage of routine pedagogy. Her own child had experienced the 
“explosion into writing” advertised as a characteristic result of 
the Montessori method. Mrs. Fisher was convinced and her 
A Montessori Mother (1912) was most influential with her 
sophisticated countrymen. 

. Great as lay interest was in the Montessori methods, there 
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was no lack of professional endorsement. In addition to the 
approval given by Henry W. Holmes of Harvard, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, stood with 
Montessori. Nor was this professional approval simple faddist 
enthusiasm. Dr. Montessori had earned her professional reputa- 
tion, She was the first woman to receive a medical degree from 
the University of Rome. By 1898 Dr. Montessori was the leading 
European student of special education for mentally retarded 
children. Her study of medicine, psychology, and anthropology — 
the latter two fields in their first empirical phase — undergirded 
research on the mentally handicapped and identified Dr. Montes- 
sori as among the very first European proponents of a scientific 
study of education —scientific in a quite modern sense of the 
term. It was no penchant for faddism, then, that won such 
educators as Anne E. George to Montessori. Miss George, recog- 
nized in the United States as a foremost authority on the kin- 
dergarten, learned Italian and translated into English Dr. Montes- 
soris major book, The Montessori Method. Further, Miss George 
offered to operate a school in the United States and in accordance 
with Montessori theory and using the Montessori “didactic 
materials.” Mrs, Frank A. Vanderlip of Tarrytown, New York, 
offered to house and support the school, which opened as the 
first Montessori institution in the United States. The pupils were 
not retarded; Montessori had moved from thought on training 
the intellectually handicapped to the schooling of the normal 
child. 

Commissioner Claxton was correct in writing that the spirit 
had left the Froebelian kindergarten movement. There probably 
was reason to agree with his further surmise that Dr. Montessori 
stepped into a vacuum created by the freezing of Froebelian 
thinking into a mystical, non-scientific mold. Montessori sub- 
stituted a scientific basis for kindergarten and even primary- 
grade practices. 

Undoubtedly this scientific reputation eamed by Dr. Mon- 
tessori permitted her to gain the attention of well-educated 
Americans. 

The degree of success attained by the Montessori movement 
during the short space of four years, climaxing in 1913-1914, 
was due not only to the seeming quality of science in_ its 
methodology but the promise of permitting children to educate 
themselves. It was this appeal to the ‘emancipation’ of children 
from the drudgery of authoritarian teaching that had made 
Montessori one of the leading lights in the New Education move- 
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ment of Europe. She and Ferriere had become the two chief 
scientific reformers leading that European equivalent of what 
came to be called “progressive education” in the United States. 
Both movements urged reform of schooling, reform that would 
increase the learner’s chances of assuming responsibility for his 
own education, for “auto-education.” The phrase “libertarian 
education” appealed to Dr. Montessori; it appealed to Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, to Anne E. George, and to others. That it was 
the heart of Dr. Montessori’s attraction for the very many 
educated and well-to-do laymen who sponsored the Montessori 
Association is doubtful. Though not at the core of what recom- 
mended itself to most parents, there was no reason for these 
parents to balk at libertarian education. The Montessori method 
was said to permit children not only to learn at their own pace 
but to learn both reading and writing before they were old 
enough for the first grade. It was as though one could have 
one’s cake and eat it, too. 

The appeal was strong. During the remainder of 1918 and 
well into 1914 the approval of Montessori methods mounted. 
There was little voiced criticism though not all educators were 
swept into the Montessori camp. At Teachers College, Columbia, 
scepticism was keen, especially so among those in the philosophy 
of education. Henry Suzzallo, professor of the philosophy of 
education, was an outspoken sceptic. Others had made the pil- 
grimage to Rome; most had come away enthused, though Eliza- 
beth Harrison, sent to Rome by Commissioner Claxton, had 
genuine doubts about a school for children aged three to six 
without a place for self-expression of any sort. But her report 
was not to be available until 1914. In the meantime those close 
to the educational market place heard the Montessori stock 
being prized ever higher. Would it take over the kindergarten 
and, perhaps, the primary grades —as the Montessori Association 
hoped? It is clear that Suzzallo hoped that it would not but he 
did not go to Rome himself to assess the Casa dei Bambini. 
It was an assistant professor in the philosophy of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia, William Heard Kilpatrick, who 
went. Kilpatrick, not long turned forty, had a sturdy background 
in psychology and was thought scientifically, as well as philo- 
sophically, equipped to appraise the Montessori methods and 
their supporting theory. 

In 1914 Kilpatrick’s The Montessori System Examined ap- 
peared, published in the series of Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs edited by Suzzallo. 
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The small, slim volume that Kilpatrick wrote was the first 
book of genuinely critical examination accorded Dr. Montessori’s 
work; it could have served as a model for future undertakings 
in unveiling presuppositions, estimating accomplishment and 
utility of both educational theory and practice. That which 
Kilpatrick reported from the Casa dei Bambini, he reported 
fairly. Nowhere in his The Montessori System Examined is there 
a cavalier dismissal of Dr. Montessori as scientifically pretentious 
or, as some detractors? would have it, touched with charla- 
tanism. Kilpatrick’s record of the program is straight-foward; 
study of Dr. Montessori’s own depiction? make clear the 
accuracies of Kilpatrick’s depiction of the methods. 

The reader of Kilpatrick’s review will understand the reason 
for Montessori’s success in teaching reading, writing, and number. 
The attractiveness of the hope she holds out to parents is obvi- 
ous. What commands admiration is Kilpatrick’s insight into the 
philosophical, as well as the practical, limitations of the model. 

As Kilpatrick and other American critics recorded,> the 
Casa dei Bambini enrolled children at three. From the beginning 
all teaching was governed by Montessori’s thesis that the senses 
were the road to learning and that children must be free to 
practice “nature’s way.” The three-year olds tied bow knots, 
fastened the buttons and clasps on their shoes and clothes — all 
to practice their tacticle sense. It was clear to Kilpatrick that 
he was observing an extension into the twentieth century of the 
tradition of empiricism and “sense realism” that had grown from 
strength to strength in Europe after the first third of the sixteenth 
century. Kilpatrick was prepared to mount a psychological and 
philosophical critique of the concept of arriving at a disciplined 
mind and of knowledge through a general training of the several 
senses. Tutored by Thorndike, Kilpatrick had come to believe 
that there was too little transfer of training from learning about 
color, or sound, or shape-in-general to knowing much about 
any single instance of sensation. But as others who observed the 
Montessori school, the severe criticism written into Kilpatrick’s 


= po “The Montessori Cult’s Eclipse,“ SUNSET MAGAZINE, 35 (October, 1915), 

4 Maria Montessori, THE MONTESSORI METHOD, translated from the Italian by 
Anne E. George with an Introduction by Professor Henry W. Holmes (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1909.) ‘ 

5 Among the most perceptive of the 1914 reviews were those written by the 
English psychologist E. T. Murray, and by Frank P. Graves. E. T. Murray, “Is the 
Montessori School Based upon a Misconception of the Child Mind?“ CURRENT OPIN- 
ION, 56 (April, 1914), 284-285. Frank P. Graves, “Is the Montessori Method a Fad?” 
THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 84 (June, 1914), 609-614. 
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report makes room for approval of the thoroughly humane at- 
mosphere in the Montessori classes. Dr. Montessori’s views 
permitted of neither rewards or punishments; there was to be 
no coercion in following “nature’s way.” Rather were children to 
learn by a carefully planned sequence of perceptions. 

As Kilpatrick dryly observed, the Italian language and the 
metric system of counting lent themselves to the sensory drills 
with “didactic materials.” The much advertised “explosion into 
writing’ was no mystery for Kilpatrick. The little children, who 
had endlessly traced and “sounded” the outline of letters cut 
from fine-grained sandpaper mounted on cardboard, one after 
the other discovered, suddenly and with unfeigned delight, that 
they could pronounce and write whole words. In Italian words 
are pronounced with full value given each letter. The sound of 
each letter, moreover, can be learned quite readily; the rules 
governing “hard” and “soft” are few and simple. The degree to 
which English contrasts was lost neither on Kilpatrick or on 
his readers. But the point did not carry Kilpatrick’s major 
criticism. 

The lack both of practice in imaginative play and thought 
troubled him the more. Though this essay is not the place in 
which to explore Kilpatrick’s conception of creativity, it is relevant 
to recall that Kilpatrick’s name was to become intimately asso- 
ciated with the conception of the “project method.” ® Kilpatrick’s 
preference for engaging a student’s “whole-hearted” commitment 
to a project that furthers that student’s interests, directed that 
Kilpatrick’s evaluation of the Montessori methods, and the theory 
undergirding them, would be essentially negative. It was to be 
four years until The Project Method was published, but its 
sinews are laid bare in The Montessori System Examined, The 
psychology and the philosophy Kilpatrick employed in writing 
his critique of Montessori is the blend of Thorndike and Dewey’s 
psychology with an epistemology generically related to Dewey. 
From Thorndike, Kilpatrick had learned that practice or drill 
is to be specifically designed for a specific purpose or response. 
In 1914, marshalling Thorndikian psychology was equivalent to 
bringing up big guns. Montessori’s position was badly damaged. 

But the pivotal point in Kilpatrick’s rejection of Montessori 
was philosophic. True, Kilpatrick never made the error of sharply 
divorcing a psychological proposal for describing how human 


6 William Heard Kilpatrick, THE PROJECT METHOD: THE USE OF THE PURPOSE- 
FUL ACT IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS (New York: Teachers Coilege, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1918.) 
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beings learn from a theory of knowledge. When Kilpatrick as- 
sailed the lack of opportunity Montessori pupils had for exploring 
alternative plans for solving problems, he entertained more than 
a psychology of learning. While Kilpatrick was firm in the belief 
that learning would be optimal when the learner was fired with 
a purpose (in the pursuit of which he would be taught by 
activity and reflection on the varying success of plan and action), 
the psychological statement led directly to the epistemology and 
more general philosophy, Experimentation. 

The ultimate evaulation Kilpatrick made of the Montessori 
methods was in terms of Experimentalism. As early as in its 
second chapter, The Montessori Method Examined hints broadly 
at this character of the final appraisal. The chapter is addressed 
to the issue of “education as development;” Montessori’s theories 
and methods are rated down because they rest on a theory of 
“unfolding” of a primitive ego rather than the attainment of 
education through a never-ending engagement with an environ- 
ment of problems carried on throughout life by a purposing and 
reflective learner. In this thesis of interaction is the bedrock of 
Experimentalism. Montessori’s conception of the learner, Kil- 
patrick wrote in that chapter, “...fails to provide adequately 
for the most useful of modern conceptions; that of intelligent, 
self-directing adaptation to a novel environment.” 7 

From this point the examination of Montessori in Kilpatrick’s 
little book moves swiftly to its conclusion. A chapter is given 
over to “The Doctrine of Liberty.” In it Kilpatrick does not make 
the mistake of failing to recognize Montessori as genuinely be- 
lieving her approach to be “libertarian.” As Kilpatrick well knew, 
there were many conservative critics of Montessori, both at 
home and abroad. In Rome, the Director of Education, sharply 
criticized Montessori’s system “because it makes little anarchists.” 
For her belief in the freedom of children to learn self-reliance, 
Kilpatrick honored Montessori, but gave her poor marks for 
ignoring activities that would bring children to cooperative enter- 
prise. By 1914 Kilpatrick had accepted the idea and ideals of 
democracy without reservation; Montessori’s indifference to 
“conjoint activities” counted against her. 


In recent years it has become de rigeur for criticism of 
American civilization to protest against any narrowing of individu- 
ality by the conforming pressures rising from membership in a 


7 William Heard Kilpatrick, THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM EXAMINED (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914), p. 10. 
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group. All those sympathetic with the social philosophy of 
Dewey, and Kilpatrick certainly was one, have suffered the onus 
of being thought anti-individualist. If individualism is thought 
of in terms of the chances for self-declaration, it is instructive 
to read “Adequacy of Self-Expression in the Montessori System,” 
the fourth chapter of Kilpatrick’s volume. As others had observed 
of the didactic materials and the method controlling their use, 161 
Kilpatrick found no provision for imaginative or constructive 
play. In Montessori classes a child used any of the materials in 
terms of prescribed exercises; free manipulation was not favored. 
The didactic apparatus which forms the principal means of activity in the 
Montessori school affords singularly little variety .... this apparatus by its 
very theory presents a limited series of exactly distinct and very precise 
activities ...8 

Inasmuch as one can judge Kilpatrick’s estimate of Montes- 
sori to have considerable effect on the favor with which pre- 
school and primary-grade teachers looked upon the Montessori 
method, it is to be remembered that one of Kilpatrick’s principal 
conclusions to The Montessori System Examined re-enforced the 
kindergarten tradition of excluding the three R’s from the pre- 
school. In this recommendation Kilpatrick simply reflected the 
state of psychology in that day. His social philosophy could 
embrace a subtle combination of individuality and sociality but 
neither the psychology of Thorndike nor that of Dewey — both 
of them preoccupied with the process of purposeful activity — 
had grown to include empirical study of individual differences. 
Phrased alternately, the concept of individual variation in ma- 
turation of intellectual, as well as physical structure and function, 
had not become sufficiently well known for Kilpatrick and his 
American colleagues to perceive the possibility of introducing 
reading, for example, before the first grade. 

Perhaps there were other reasons that prompted Kilpatrick 
to side in his criticism of Montessori with those successors of 
Rousseau who held schooling too bookish, too intellectual. The 
reason that Kilpatrick gave was the long familiar phrase of 
Dewey: education is life. Writing of the schooling of the five- 
year old, Kilpatrick put the matter in the form that has become 
the target of most criticism of American elementary education. 
Education is life; it must presume first-hand contact with real, vital situa- 
tions. The danger in the early use of books is that they lead so easily to the 
monopoly of set tasks foreign to child nature, lead so almost inevitably to 
artificial situations devoid alike of interest and vital contact. An unthinking 
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public mistakes the sign for the reality, and demands formulation where it 
should ask experience, demands the book where it should ask life. The writer 
agrees, therefore, with those who would still exclude these formal school 
arts from the kindergarten period. To him a school for the young without 
books is Froebel’s chiefest glory.9 

There is no way of knowing the precise magnitude 
of the damage done Montessori’s pedagogical reputation by The 
Montessori Method Examined. Kilpatrick’s formidable reputation 
was just building and was not to be at full-flower until after 
the close of World War I. Perhaps the war sent Montessori into 
permanent eclipse in the United States. But that is unlikely, 
simply because her American star had set by the end of 1915. 
Whereas the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, 1910-1914, 
lists fifty-eight articles addressed to Montessori, the Guide for 
1915-1918 records but eight, one of which appeared in the 
magazine of the West Coast, Sunset Magazine, and titled, “Mon- 
tessori Cult’s Eclipse.” For the first time in modern history of 
American public education, a genuine lay enthusiasm had been 
engendered but died in the face of professional opposition. 


The writer for the Sunset Magazine seemed unaware of 
Kilpatrick’s The Montessori System Examined. To him the “cult” 
had faded because of salesmanship. “The truth of the whole 
matter is,” he concluded, “that Montessori and her work were 
overburdened in order to stimulate the sale of “didactic material” 
at sixty dollars a set.” Perhaps there was some resentment at 
the cost of the didactic materials but the Sunset Magazine article 
is almost alone in so surmizing. It is far more likely that Kil- 
patrick had spelled out a philosophy of social and creative 
activities for the kindergarten and elementary school that were 
more attractive. Kilpatrick, and not the laymen, was to set the 
pattern of ‘progressive’ practice in the lower school. 


Although the American ‘progressives’ maintained contact 
with the European movement known abroad as “the New Educa- 
tion,” there never again appeared the degree of intimate asso- 
ciation of the two reform movements that had been witnessed 
with the American support of Dr. Maria Montessori. And, from 
1914 forward, it was the educational theory of William Heard 
Kilpatrick that more and more became identified as ‘progressive 
education’ until it was both the prime target for all those who 
assailed progressive theory and method and the redoubt to be 
defended by the friends of the ‘progressive’ movement. 


9 IBID., p. 60. 
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Professor Kilpatrick’s name is linked with the Progressive 
movement in education of which he has been an acknowledged 
leader. Now with the decline of the public prestige of pro- 
gressivism, the tendency in some quarters is to lay on him a 
large share of the blame for its supposed deficiencies — for its 
alleged pedagogical weaknesses and its emphasis on “pupil 
purposing” as against “teacher direction.” A recent book on 
democratic theory in education charges Kilpatrick with “dodging 
back and forth between permissivism on the one hand and 
dictation on the other.”* A disparaging comparison with Dewey 
to the disadvantage of Kilpatrick is made along two lines. Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick, it is argued, never emancipated himself from 
the Rousseauan doctrine which, so our author thinks, maintains 
that “the original wants, wishes, and desires of a child are 
always right.” Moreover, it is claimed that Kilpatrick follows 
Thorndike’s connectionist psychology too closely, neglecting the 
criticisms that Dewey levelled against the reflex-arc idea many 
years ago. 

I do not agree with this deprecatory analysis of Kilpatrick’s 
educational conceptions on any of the major points set forth: 
the opinion that Rousseauism implies “anarchistic permissivism;” 
the identification of Kilpatrick’s ideas with those of the Emile, 
or the interpretation given to Thorndike’s laws of learning and 
his principle of “satisfyingness.” And certainly [ dissent from the 
sharp distinction between the educational ideas of Dewey and 
Kilpatrick. These several questions are important but it it is not 
my present purpose to discuss them although I may refer to 
them incidentally. I wish rather to address myself to the under- 
lying philosophic principles in the light of which the issues 
raised need to be evaluated. To “understand,” in Ernest Cas- 
sirers sense of verstehen, requires “searching for the dynamic 
center of thought.” Professor Kilpatick’s pedagogical ideas and 
practical suggestions for school work have grown out of broader 


* 1 follow the good precedent of the author for whom | have a high personal 
regard: “to name names and to designate publications | never like to do.” 
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educational conceptions, and these in turn reflect a deep-lying 
intellectual-ethical-social attitude. It is because they share a 
common basic outlook that, I believe, Kilpatrick and Dewey are 
correctly regarded as belonging to the same school of educational 
thought. In the fundamental issues, whatever merits — and what- 
ever criticisms — apply to one apply in the main to the other as 
I shall indicate in the second part of this article. 


The central point to bear in mind is that the educational 
conception expounded by William Heard Kilpatrick in the half 
century of his notable teaching career incorporates a unified 
philosophy of life marked by intellectual integrity and moral 
purpose. Philosophy of life and philosophy of education are 
inseparably connected in his thought: he has lived and he has 
taught in consonance with this principle. The content and the 
method of his teaching have reflected his convictions and his 
political affiliations have been consistent with the tenor of his 
teaching. Activating his synthesis of psychological, social, and 
metaphysical principles is a moral idea which in its spirit of 
commitment approximates a religious belief. 


j 
Kilpatrick’s philosophy 


reviewed 


Professor Kilpatrick’s philosophy may be reviewed under 
three dominant themes: personality and society; thought and 
action; change and growth. 


1. The first idea is rooted in the belief, “that personality 
should be respected as the most sacred thing known to men.” 
The principle is to be embodied in all aspects of life —in social 
relations as well as in school affairs, in economic arrangements 
as well as in political institutions. It demands freedom of speech 
and freedom of action as prerequisites; it implies encouragement 
of initiative and creativity. But coupled with the emphasis on 
individuality is, indivisibly, an insistence on the social nature of 
the person, on the idea, “that none of us liveth to himself.” 
This signifies equal rights for all; it means in the words of Walt 
Whitman, “I will accept nothing which all cannot have the 
counterpart of on the same terms.” The social principle means 
that cooperation and responsibility must be joined with initiative 
and creativity as traits to be developed through the educative 
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process, in the school and in the home, in the vocational activi- 
ties and in the playground. 


Another group of ideas concerns the relation of thought 
to moral action. Samuel Tenenbaum in his intimate biographical 
study, William Heard Kilpatrick; Trail Blazer in Education, 
goes so far as to say, “Thought and thinking had for him sig- 
nificance only as they affected deeds and outcomes; only as they 
were concomitants of socially useful problem solving.” JIn_ its 
limitation of all thought to action, this is an overstatement, 
possibly misleading. But it does underscore Kilpatrick’s belief 
that the development of character is the primary purpose of 
education and that abstract ethical ideas, unrelated to individual 
conduct and to social behavior, are of little moral significance. 
It implies, moreover, that critical thinking, as well as regard for 
others, is indispensable for moral action. Blind dependence on 
custom or on fixed principles does not satisfy the basic require- 
ment of genuine moral judgment. Critical thinking in the sphere 
of values should follow the example of scientific method in its 
reliance on observation, experiment and testing by consequences. 
To have moral significance, our values must be consciously 
assessed and inwardly accepted after consideration of the prob- 
able effects of proposed lines of action — the effects on all others 
involved as well as on each one’s own personal growth. 


The third line of thought sets a premium on change and 
development as pervading features of existence. Nature and 
society are ever-changing with no fixed limits to their progressive 
evolution. Not all changes are necessarily beneficial; but change 
provides the opportunity, if intelligently directed, of a continuous 
advance in human welfare. The failure to adjust to change leads 
to stagnation and decline. Particularly in our era of a rapidly 
changing civilization with its unprecedented transformations in 
science and technology it is urgent to focus attention on factors 
of change with a view to thinking through again our conception 
of values and reconstructing our institutions so that values might 
be more richly fulfilled. In the period of social crisis during the 
1980's, Kilpatrick joined with those who maintained that a radical 
change in American economic organization leading to “the aboli- 
tion of the profit system,” was indispensable to the maintenance 
and advance of the democratic way of life. Since the institu- 
tional environment is the most powerful of educational forces 
conditioning all that the school does, the teaching profession in 
its concern for the development of moral responsibility could 
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not avoid the obligation of “sharing the burden of remaking of 
our culture.” 


2. Underlying Kilpatrick’s view on life and_ society is. a 
naturalistic, biological, evolutionary orientation. Nature supplies 
the conditions under which man lives and endows him with 
the tendencies on which culture is developed. Nature’s forces 
are on the whole favorable to man’s survival and progress: if, 
at times, they seem to endanger human life and welfare, further 
study will make possible better control and adaptation to man’s 
constructive purposes. The biological approach leads Kilpatrick 
to make the concept of “the life process” central in his philoso- 
phy: education has to do with living people and with growing 
individuals. Man like all living creatures is an organism inter- 
acting with an environment; evolved out of lower animals, he 
shares with them characteristics of activity, of desire, and of 
purposefulness. But man, Kilpatrick recognizes, differs greatly 
in his potentiality for social cooperation and in his ability to 
direct his life by taking thought, particularly by his power of 
conscious choice of values. 


These naturalistic pre-suppositions direct Kilpatrick to seek 
a psychological basis for human values in the principle of “satis- 
fyingness.” A characteristic feature of his philosophy as he says, 
is “that life is to be counted worth living on its own terms, 
that properly we may, and even should, seek to express and enjoy 
life as a positive good.” He emphasizes the satisfaction derived 
from the experience of pursuing ends as well as from their final 
attainment; he includes the satisfaction of living up to one’s 
standards as well as the joys that may be associated with variety 
of pleasures. He makes no sharp distinction between the enjoy- 
ments of sense and emotion, on the one hand, and aesthetic and 
spiritual values on the other. His values embrace a wide scope: 
among the constituents of “the life good to live,” he gives 
prominence to physical and mental health, happy personal rela- 
tionships, responsible self-hood, meaningful work, art appreciation 
and creative endeavor. An ever-broadening range of interests is 
a significant element, he believes, in the development of per- 
sonality. While there will be common elements in the life of all, 
he imposes no uniform code: the criterion is a mode of conduct 
that will lead to the continuous enrichment and betterment of 
life. However, at all times, there is a crucial moral responsibility: 
“the obligation of each one so to live and act that all who are 
affected thereby shall in their turn live finely and grow best.” 
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Professor Kilpatrick’s humanist, ethical, and rationalist out- 
look finds expression in his attitude toward religion. He thinks 
of religion as that to which one attaches supreme value, by 
which all else is judged and in terms of which one makes the 
significant decisions in life. A unified philosophy of nature, per- 
sonal behavior, and social organization becomes a religion when 
commitment to live in accordance with it is joined to intellectual 167 
conviction. Although he has given up the fundamentalist doc- 
trines of the denominational faith of his childhood, he acknow]l- 
edges profound sympathy with the ethical aspects of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition — with the aspiration for justice in the admo- 
nition to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, with the humanitarian 
concem for the widow and fatherless, and for all who are op- 
pressed, with the understanding of the significance of inner 
acceptance expressed in the phrase, “As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he,” and with the prophetic hope for world peace 
which will come: when, “Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation.” 


Coupled inseparably with Kilpatrick’s confession of ethical 
social purpose as the supreme aim of life, is a firm faith in 
science as the indispensable means for a continuously better 
realization of the humane ends of life. In the sense that he 
uses it in connection with his philosophy of life, the word 
“science” refers not primarily to the aggregate of knowledge 
resulting from specific investigations, but to the general method 
of open-minded inquiry. In this sense, science means accepting 
challenge to one’s fixed opinions, following the argument wher- 
ever it leads; it signifies coming to conclusions through observa- 
tion and experience and testing ideas through acting upon them. 
Reliance on scientific method thus replaces trust in custom and 
traditional authority as the means of guiding personal conduct 
and directing social organization. Although science may upset 
a particular belief, it offers a reliable method of guidance by 
intelligence. He echoes Dewey’s affirmation: “though this method 
slay me, yet will I trust it.” Scientific method takes on, in 
Kilpatrick’s scheme of things, the character of a faith which 
helps to give one a sense of security in confronting life’s prob- 
lems. Existence, pervaded by change, contains an inherent 
precariousness; belief in scientific method sustains the hope that 
through intelligent and determined effort man will realize “the 
life good to live” in ever greater measure. 


.8. It is in the light of his moral and intellectual commit- 
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ments that Kilpatrick’s educational aims and pedagogical methods 
are to be understood. His concern with the psychological basis 
of behavior, his emphasis on activity and growth, and his op- 
position to all forms of indoctrination have aligned him with 
the Progressive educational movement. But in total configuration 
his educational philosophy differs decidedly from the earlier 
romantic child-centered notions which made unhampered self- 
expression the central motif. There are two elements in Kil- 
patrick’s formulation which distinguish it. One is the explicit 
and constant reference to “moral goodness,” the obligation to 
have a regard for others as great as one’s regard for oneself. 
The other idea is “critical thinking” which places on the indi- 
vidual the responsibility of controlling impulse so that action 
might be directed toward consciously-evaluated purposes. Social 
cooperation and intelligent action are fused in his conception 
of moral obligation: these ideas place him squarely within the 
frame of the Deweyan philosophy. 

Professor Kilpatrick’s opposition to the “old education” of 
his day — which still persists in many places throughout the 
country — is based in part, on its meagreness, ineffectiveness, 
and its suppressive, punitive discipline. But his major objections 
relate to his belief that the habits of mind which it fostered were 
intellectually as well as socially detrimental, inconsistent with a 
democratic conception of life. The “old education” neglected 
the primary experience of the child and expected him to learn 
from abstract statements which had little recognizable relation 
to his life. It depended largely on memorization and drill which 
left no room for analysis, discussion, and development of in- 
dependent thought. It was based on a regime of attentive listen- 
ing to the teacher, of conformity to rules, of unreasoning obedi- 
ence, It starved and corrupted the social sense, made communi- 
cation of one pupil with another a meretricious act, set one 
against another in a competition for grades, It neglected the 
principle of inner acceptance and of application through use — 
the principle which Kilpatrick has epitomized in the striking 
formulation: “We learn what we live; we learn each item we 
live as we accept it, and we learn it in the degree that we 
accept it.” 

The strong disapproval of indoctrination of ideas, even of 
those he believes to be right, likewise represents a fusion of 
Kilpatrick's conception of the learning process and his moral 
outlook. His respect for the sacredness of personality forbids him 
to use measures which smack of coercion. Moreover, he believes 
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that the only guarantee of moral behavior is  self-direction, 
which implies both inner acceptance and application in action. 
He has the faith that children and youth possess the potentiality 
of becoming self-critical, responsible, cooperative members of 
the community. But he does not rely on any automatic unfold- 
ing of virtue in the child, as is at times erroneously inferred: 
laissez-faire and permissiveness are not terms of approval in his 
writings. In accord with the behavioristic psychology which 
underlies his viewpoint, the guidance and control requisite for 
educational development are provided through the arrangement 
of learning situations. Opportunities are offered for discussion, 
ideas are checked through application, and group activities are 
designed to realize common purposes. 

The “Project Method” represents a unified embodiment of 
Kilpatrick’s psychological and moral principles. Projects had been 
used in extra-curricular activities and as devices for teaching 
prescribed subjects before he outlined his proposal in 1918. But 
his formulation of it as a “wholehearted purposeful activity 
proceeding in a social environment” is distinctive: it was designed 
to replace the curriculum of “subject-matter-set-out-in-advance” 
and, along with it, the whole regime of authoritarian discipline 
which, he believed, it supported. Through the new type of cur- 
riculum organization the valuable elements in the cultural her- 
itage would be related to pupils’ interests and purposeful 
activities. A functional and organismic theory of psychology 
pervaded the idea. The human being is conceived as a “goal- 
seeking” organism who learns as he responds to situations in 
the endeavor to achieve purposes. The interest of the learner 
in the achievement of his purpose leads him to exert effort to 
overcome obstacles. The identification of the learner with the 
envisaged goals brings about the inner acceptance without which 
learnings are not built into the organism, As essential element 
is the social aspect: the projects feature group activities and 
stimulate the sharing of experiences. 

To counteract the tendency to identify “activity” with 
motor operations, Kilpatrick includes four major types of proj- 
ects: the constructive-creative, the aesthetic-appreciative, the in- 
tellectual-problem solving, and the drill project. Each type 
provides many-sided learning opportunities. Besides the “primary 
learnings,” the main objective of a particular lesson on activity, 
there are “associate learnings,” auxiliary knowledge connected 
with the problem or project in hand. But, most important are 
the “concomitant learnings,” through which methods of study, 
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standards of judgment, and moral attitudes are developed in the 
course of the learning process. Through the project method, 
the interrelations of the various areas of knowledge and their 
relevance to personal problems and to current social affairs are 
brought into the focus of attention. Kilpatrick believes that it is 
consistent with his outlook to attach the greatest significance to 
the ethical and intellectual values involved in the incidental 
“concomitant learning” through which pupils are led to use 
knowledge for social welfare, and especially to work together 
for the fulfillment of common tasks. 

To sum up: the object of Kilpatrick’s educational theory 
and proposed practice is to help produce the character essential 
for democratic society: “the self-determining person, one not 
tied to the dictates of others, one who can himself make worth- 
while and rewarding choices for his own living and for the 
common good.” 


iT} 
Critique 


The educational philosophy of William H. Kilpatrick exem- 
plifies enduring principles and at the same time reflects the 
character of his own age. Its strongly marked ethical outlook 
draws on biblical literature. It is reminiscent of the pursuit of 
moral truth in Socrates’ quest for knowledge of the Good. It is 
at one with the Kantian imperative to treat every person as an 
end and not merely as a means. It carries the imprint of his 
time: it reveals the battle between “science and religion” which 
conditioned the thought of those who came to manhood toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. The spirit of William James’ 
pragmatism, with its stimulating ideas—“the universe with the 
lid off,” the “sovereignty of the living individual” — permeates 
his Weltanschaueung. It absorbs the experimentalist philosophy 
of John Dewey with its interpretation of science as method, its 
concem for relating knowledge to action, its insistence that the 
ethical cannot be separated from the social. It is at one with 
Dewey's educational conceptions: the securing of effort through 
interest, the idea of the school as a place for living as well as 
learning, the need of relating the school and society. The phi- 
losophy which animates Kilpatrick’s educational conceptions 
eae ee American intellectual social liberalism at its authentic 

est. 


1. Dr. Kilpatrick’s educational ideas reached a high point 
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of influence during the period between the two world wars. 
The climate of intellectual opinion was then propitious. From 
the beginning of the century, liberalism had been moving away 
from laissez-faire; and rugged individualism was being replaced 
by cooperation and intelligence as the methods of social prog- 
ress — a movement in which Dewey’s democratic philosophy 
played a central part. In response to the new liberalism, pro- 171 
gressive education was undergoing a transition from the romantic 
child-centered pattern to the emphasis on critical thinking and 
regard for others which finds so clear an expression in Kilpatrick’s 
formulations. The years of the First World War were years of 
great expectations. The victory over the Kaiser's Germany and 
the liberation of Russia from Czarist rule gave impetus to the 
developing dynamic liberalism; there was a belief that the world 
had been made safe for democracy. 

The turning point came in the 1980's with the uncertainty 
and anxiety which followed in the wake of economic depression 
and with the upsurge of totalitarianism in communist Russia as 
well as in Nazi Germany. Liberalism was attacked from the left 
as well as from the right; and, along with this, opposition to 
progressive education began to appear from several angles on 
grounds of philosophy and social policy as well as of pedagogy. 
The “essentialists” gave voice to the old arguments: the pro- 
gressive educator failed to teach the fundamentals, encouraged 
loose discipline, supported irresponsible utopian social programs. 
There was dissension within the ranks: one wing of the progres- 
sives, following Dewey and Kilpatrick maintained that education 
should take part in the democratic reconstruction of the social 
order; some of the old leaders urged neutrality, maintaining that 
while progressive education aimed at individual self-realization 
and responsible citizenship in a democratic society, it was based 
on no particular metaphysical principle nor did it support any 
particular social-economic policy. Subjected to the attack of 
conformist forces and weakened by inner divisions, the power 
of progressive education declined. The ideas of Dewey and 
Kilpatrick continued to affect the views of educators and to 
modify school practice, but the influence of progressive educa- 
tion as an organized movement steadily declined and its end 
was marked by the dissolution of the Progressive Education 
Association in 1955. 

The decline in the public prestige of the Progressive move- 
ment and of the Dewey-Kilpatrick educational ideas did not 
result, in my opinion, from any bad effects they actually had on 
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school practice. Hasty and ill-considered introduction of the 
newer educational practices — progressivist, Deweyan, or other — 
may have been detrimental in some instances. But on the whole 
moderation attended their application in the public schools and 
the benefits were great in broadening the curriculum of the 
public schools, in making for better relations between teacher 
and pupils, and in bringing about a more liberal democratic 
attitude generally. The enormous improvement in our schools 
during the last half-century cannot be attributed exclusively 
to Progressivism; Essentialist types of modern education have 
played their part. But as a critic of it agrees, progressive educa- 
tion was for a time, “the greatest single force operating for the 
improvement of American education.” Its ideas —with or with- 
out the designation “progressive” — still are of immense value as 
a counter-irritant in many communities where unenlightened 
learning procedures, harshly punitive disciplinary devices, prim- 
itive religious doctrines and racial prejudice are strongly rooted. 
Moreover, although I believe that the principles underlying 
the Dewey-Kilpatrick educational conceptions need restatement, 
I hold that necessary reconstruction must take its departure 
from their fruitful ideas. 

As already indicated, I dissent from the view that the 
blame lies with Kilpatrick but not with Dewey for the weaken- 
ing of the Progressive movement, It is true that in the effort 
to communicate with large groups who had little philosophic 
background, Professor Kilpatrick oversimplified his educational 
concepts. His talent for epitomizing an involved body of ideas 
in telling phrases such as “pupil purposing,” “activity for fur- 
ther activity,” “no imposition from above” have led to much 
superficial writing on the principles of elementary education. 
On the other hand, he did influence a generation of teachers and 
administrators who never would have been reached through 
the more subtle analysis in Dewey’s intricate style of writing. 
Dewey’s exposition is, no doubt better-balanced and goes deeper 
into philosophic fundamentals. However, in important issues, 
I maintain, criticism levelled against Kilpatrick apply also against 
Dewey: the current public attack against both has a basis. The 
decline in public support of progressive education is not, in 
the main, due to educational deficiencies, whatever these may be. 
Extreme interpretation and crude application would have yielded 
to correction as a result of discussion within the educational 
profession. The main reason is to be found in the political and 
social area. Progressive education, in its various interpretations, 
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was a victim of the anti-liberal sentiment resulting from the 
apprehensions aroused by the cold war: it was suspected of 
“leftist” tendencies. 

This is not to say that progressive educational theory in 
any of its forms, Deweyan or other, is satisfactory as it stands. 
On the contrary, I have come to believe that a comprehensive 
revision of its fundamental postulates is requisite. The criticisms 
put forward by essentialists, on the one hand, and by reconstruc- 
tionists on the other, need to be taken into consideration. How- 
ever, the revision I have in mind relates to underlying meta- 
physical and social principles, specifically to pre-suppositions 
retained from nineteenth century liberalist attitudes which condi- 
tion the Dewey-Kilpatrick formulation despite their endeavor 
to modify the individualistic emphasis inherent in them. Never- 
theless, in my own mind, I take the Dewey-Kilpatrick conception 
as the point of departure. I believe that the Deweyan school of 
educational thought still provides the most comprehensive state- 
ment. It is rich in seminal ideas. But more than this, I share 
the broadly humanist social outlook that invests it. Although I 
question the validity of its analysis of scientific method partic- 
ularly as applied to the moral issues, I am deeply committed to 
what I regard as the core of the Deweyan educational philosophy; 
namely, that education is an ethically centered social process 
which involves reference to political-economic affairs. While I do 
not think that the school can occupy a primary role in social 
reconstruction, I believe that it has an unavoidable responsibility 
to play a part. 

The critique which follows explores two lines of thought. 
First is the question of the relation of change and process on 
the one hand, to constancy and structure on the other. The 
second problem deals with the nature of scientific method and 
its relation to ethical and social issues, In the conclusion I make 
some comment on the present state of educational philosophy. 

2. The experimentalist philosophy which underlies the 
Deweyan educational pattern makes the concept “change” a 
sovereign metaphysical principle, endowing it with a value affect. 
This reflects the modern evolutionary bias which subconsciously 
connects change with progress and the unchanging with the 
“static.” The idea that education should be based on change 
has a programmatic purpose: it embodies the liberalist endeavor 
to break away from the past, from religious dogma, from 
authoritarian rule. 

Clearly enough, however, change is a “polar” term incon- 
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ceivable except in relation to some point, or points, of constancy. 
The world of experience is a mixture of change and non-change, 
of continuities and discontinuities. Change is itself no wholesale 
phenomenon. In any formulation of policy we must bear in mind 
what we wish to change and what we wish to preserve. In 
practical application we must reckon with the direction and rate 
of change and relate one line of change to another. The doctrine 
of change unqualified is essentially negative: it sets the mind 
against the established institutions without taking responsibility 
for constructive proposals. The emphasis on change as such 
expresses a protest but offers no positive solutions. 

The period we live in contrasts greatly with the age of 
liberalism when the experimentalist conception took shape. Our 
problem is how to maintain the fundamental moral, intellectual, 
and political values incorporated in the Western tradition in 
the face of the unprecedented technological changes and the 
growing power of totalitarian regimes. It is of prime importance 
to-day to emphasize historical continuity, to sound the conserva- 
tionist theme along with the reconstructionist, to make explicit 
the humane values incorporated in the Western tradition as well 
as to outline with some degree of definiteness what changes in 
social embodiments are required in order to achieve a_ better 
realization of cherished values in the light of new conditions 
and possibilities. 

Associated with the one-sided emphasis on the principle of 
change is the stress on process to the neglect of form and struc- 
ture. This tendency finds expression in the opposition to fixed 
ends, in the conception of education as growth with no end 
beyond itself, in the biological notion of the ongoing life process. 
Here, too, the principle of “polarity” is violated: processes can 
only occur within structural forms which enable and, at the same 
time, control their functioning. Failure to define ends leads to 
vagueness and to ineffectiveness in implementation. Neglect of 
structure tends to inadequate consideration of the actual prob- 
lems involved in the maintenance and facilitation of desired 
purposes. To describe the life process in terms of a “richer 
personality” and a “better society” gives no clear criterion for 
judgment. To think of society only in terms of individuals-in- 
their-relations glosses over the sociological fact that the basic 
human relations must be carried on within definite institutional 
forms. Changing existing institutional arrangements involves the 
responsibility of indicating with some degree of definiteness 
what new institutional forms are to replace the old. 
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Inadequate consideration of the structural aspects of thought 
and of social organization leads to undue reliance on moralistic 
and rationalistic factors as means of control. The Deweyan 
philosophy presents an endeavor to unite British empiricism with 
German idealism: a strong influence from the latter remains in 
the faith that mind —in the guise of “the method of intelligence” 
—can remake the world. In the Kilpatrick version, along with 
the dependence on critical thinking on the part of the individuals, 
there is a reliance on regard for others —the ethical distillation 
of his religious background. The optimistic outlook that by appeal 
to intelligence and conscience the world may be changed for 
the better is further supported, perhaps, by the subconscious 
assumption that nature is, as a whole, benign. These beliefs — 
faith in man’s reason and goodness, in the progressive per- 
fectibility of man, in the positive potentialities of nature — are 
fruitful; they are at the core of any englightened hope for the 
future. But the Deweyan philosophy, as does liberalism generally, 
underplays the irrational tendencies inherent in the life-process, 
the savage instincts revealed in the struggle for survival and 
domination. The element of conflict in life is not sufficiently 
dealt with in the Deweyan confrontation. Although it moves 
away from laissez-faire toward a philosophy of social control, 
it still retains much of the individualistic imprint of British 
liberalism and the antinomian character of German idealism. 

3. The experimentalist philosophy attempts to assimilate 
moral judgment to the type of judgment found effective in 
scientific investigation. Here, too, its concentration on change 
and process, as against form and structure, finds expression. 
The success of science is attributed to its readiness to give up 
old principles; conclusions of previous inquiries are regarded as 
hypotheses ever subject to reconsideration. At times scientific 
thinking is identified with “thinking for oneself” although there 
is recognition that individual judgment must be modified by 
interchange with other individual judgments in group discussion. 

Analysis of the nature of scientific thought in its historical 
development indicates these conceptions to be so partial as to 
be in effect erroneous. The extraordinary achievements in the 
natural sciences are due to a combination of factors, not to the 
method of experimentation taken alone. What differentiates 
science from empirical and common sense knowledge is the 
employment of mathematical-logical modes of thinking combined 
with highly developed instrumentalities of observation and meas- 
urement. But prerequisite to the successful use of instrumentali- 
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ties is a body of knowledge organized around theoretical prin- 
ciples. Science in any true sense of the term becomes possible 
only after a high degree of development has taken place in the 
theoretical foundations. Scientific principles are, of course, subject 
to modification and to comprehensive reconstruction. But all its 
principles do not change at once; basic postulates remain as 
“absolute presuppositions” for long periods of time as_pre- 
requisites for the development of fruitful hypotheses and the 
further advance of knowledge. The aim of scientific inquiry in 
its theoretical phase is to establish stable principles of an ever- 
widening range of applicability approaching universal validity 
as a limit, Experimentation plays a part in the natural sciences 
but experimentation can be effective only on the basis of previ- 
ously established general principles. 

The tendency of experimentalist thought as applied to edu- 
cation has been to understate the part played by logical-mathe- 
matical operations and by the heritage of knowledge and prin- 
ciples in scientific thinking. Scientific method is assimilated to 
common-sense judgments in which individual evaluations are 
important. At times, the impression is created that each genera- 
tion — indeed each individual —can, without resort to prior prin- 
ciples, arrive at scientific judgments by direct observation and 
independent reflection. There are occasional passages in Dewey 
which disavow disregard of principles worked out in the past; 
and Kilpatrick, who can with greater justice be charged with 
oversimplification, would, no doubt, also enter a demurrer. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that experimentalist educators have 
turned away from mastery of bodies of knowledge and concern 
with underlying principles and focussed attention on present-day 
affairs and on individual judgment. It may be suspected that the 
experimentalist conception of scientific method is not derived 
from a study of the methods of science but that its source is 
the conflict between science and religion in which the latter 
was associated with dogmatic principles and the former with 
the freedom of the mind. 

If the pattern of scientific investigation were properly ap- 
plied to ethical judgments, it would be necessary to emphasize 
the “primacy of principles” rather than the “supremacy of 
method.” Moreover, acceptance of basic principles would be a 
condition of individual judgment in application. Scientists may 
be led, from time to time, to question established principles; but 
in the ordinary course of their activities, they abide by them 
until the new principles are accepted by the scientific community, 
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New principles would be accepted if verified by systems of 
analysis and by methods considered valid in the particular sci- 
ence; in the natural sciences experimental operations would play 
an indispensable part. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
experiment is a means of verification because verification is 
possible, Science is possible, as Charles S. Peirce affirms, because 
there are Real things “whose characters are independent of what 
anybody may think them to be.” Scientific conclusions may in- 
clude some human bias which limits, patterns and colors our 
knowledge of nature but they are not figments of the mind; 
they have reference to orders in a world which has existence 
outside of man. 

4, Once the existence of a moral order in the universe is 
denied, the crucial element in scientific investigation, the pos- 
sibility of objective verification, collapses and the analogy of 
scientific and moral judgment breaks down. In moral judgments, 
verification either by the experimental method or by any other 
method becomes, strictly speaking, impossible. The most that we 
can hope for are reasonably defensible positions, persuasive but 
not ultimately compelling. To avoid subjective individualism and 
to construct a rationale for ethical judgment, we must pay atten- 
tion to the other aspect of science; namely, the need of general 
principles as a basis of judgment. The fact that moral principles 
are not verifiable imposes the necessity of choice and commit- 
ment. In his insistence of the indispensability of “inner accept- 
ance” Kilpatrick is thoroughly right. But moral evaluation cannot 
consist of judgment on individual items on the spot as we come 
to every bridge of decision. Moral judgment requires a prior 
acceptance of general principles of action which serve as stand- 
ards by which particular actions can be measured and _ their 
possible consequences evaluated. Indeed it demands not only a 
body of principles, but a decision on a way of life, a commit- 
ment to a code of conduct. 

Moral principles and patterns of conduct cannot be devised 
by each individual any more than scientific principles and meth- 
ods of procedure can be invented by individual scientists. Moral 
principles are the product of social experience incorporated in 
national cultures, regional civilizations, church communities, and 
schools of philosophy. Within the framework of each complex 
of ideas and ways of life, there are choices: the conventional 
norm may be subject to criticism and to modification but some 
communal tradition is necessary as a starting point of reconstruc- 
tion. It is clear that Kilpatrick with all his emphasis on individual 
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judgment in fact begins with, and is bound by, ethical prin- 
ciples drawn from the past. It is also patent that his basic 
commitments—the respect for personality and the regard for others 
—are derived from the Christian and the classic tradition and 
not from the area of scientific investigation. His belief in science 
has roots in the Hellenic philosophic quest for truth through 
reason. The Dewey educational philosophy is rooted in the soil 
of Western thought as it seeks to formulate “the deeper and 
the more intangible purposes and values” in American civilization. 
It is not a case of “intelligence vs tradition” as an outstanding 
experimentalist philosopher has phrased it, but rather the intel- 
ligent use of tradition. 

The positive contribution of the Deweyan philosophy to 
ethics lies not in connecting moral judgment with scientific 
method but in its teaching that ethics has a social dimension, 
and furthermore that the “social” implies a concern for political 
and economic affairs, Professor Kilpatrick shares these views; 
but in his exposition, for the most part, there remains more of 
the belief that the individual is an independent self who interacts 
with other selves directly. Although Dewey is not altogether 
consistent on this point, there is clearer reference in his writings 
than in the writings of Kilpatrick to society as a community in 
the sense of a_ historically developed body sharing common 
beliefs, common emotional attitudes, and common aims. Education 
as communication is a process through which the young become 
participants in a community of interests and aspirations. In the 
revision of the Deweyan philosophy the conception of community 
and the part that it plays in the development of moral per- 
sonality needs further elaboration. Community implies a consci- 
ousness of kind and a sense of common destiny. Membership 
involves not only sharing common beliefs; it means identification 
with the fortunes and vicissitudes of the community with which 
our lives and our ideals are intertwined. The concept of “com- 
munity” makes loyalty, in the high Roycean sense of loyalty to 
ideals, an indispensable element in the moral life. 


Some Comments 


The burden of the argument is that we must formulate 
the presuppositions and define the ends of education in broad 
but clear terms to serve as a basis of school policy. Method is 
important for the attitudes it encourages as well as from the 
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viewpoint of effectiveness. But what is to be taught is prior to 
how it should be taught. We must know what common subject 
matters are to be acquired at the various stages of school work, 
what positive values and ideals are to be cultivated, and what 
social institutions must be supported. Emphasis on critical in- 
telligence unlimited by principles and uninformed by goals leads 
nowhere, and may be destructive of the existing without direct- 
ing toward the new. The rational, moral, and social impulsions 
of progressive education in the forms that Dewey and Kilpatrick 
have conceived it remain invaluable. But a thoroughgoing revision 
of what is implied in the terms “rational,” “moral,” “social” 
in the light of the contemporary analysis of the nature of science, 
of recent psychological findings, and of political events is in 
order. 

A reappraisal of progressive education from within in 
respect to curriculum organization and social policy by Dewey, 
Kilpatrick and their associates — especially John L. Childs and 
George S. Counts — was in progress during the early part of the 
1930’s. The struggle with communists and fellow travellers within 
the educational ranks and the exigencies of the Second World 
War conspired to cut short the movement of revision as these 
pressures led to the dampening down of free thought generally. 
In recent years, with the extraordinary success of Russia in 
nuclear explosion and space exploration, the tide of public edu- 
cational thought has turned back to think of education as 
specialized training in science. Some of the progressive ideas in 
limited form continue to affect school practice in the elementary 
schools to their benefit despite noisy attacks against it, but the 
liberal social orientation of former times is not emphasized. 

The field of educational philosophy has been fragmented 
with no central conception around which discussion may fruit- 
fully revolve. One group in loyal adherence to the Deweyan 
tradition continues to reiterate the old cliches of “critical intelli- 
gence” and no “fixed ends,” attacking concern with principles 
as a return to “absolutism.” The experimentalist line in the 
Deweyan thought is made the dominant theme; its implications 
for social reconstruction are soft-pedalled. Linguistic analysis 
and existentialist conceptions have begun to invade the phi- 
losophy of education. The main tendency of the several prevalent 
lines of thought seems to be to avoid political involvement. In 
the light of the general chilling climate of opinion in public and 
academic thought, who can blame the educational philosopher? 

In his comprehensive and well-balanced study of progres- 
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sive education in the United States, Transformation of the School, 
Lawrence A. Cremin points up its connection with the liberal 
humanitarian movement in American thought: it was “the edu- 
cational phase of American Progressivism writ large.” In his 
final summation he suggests that the necessary reformation and 
revivication of progressive education awaits a resurgence of 
reform in American life and thought. Cautiously he adds, “per- 
haps.” May it not be that in the press of world events, America 
has lost “its authentic progressive vision’? Is the diffidence of 
educational philosophers in discussing the relation of school to 
society a temporary malaise, the product of liberalism’s disillusion 
and anxiety in the face of overwhelming forces? Or is it a re- 
flection of the decline of American leadership in social and 
educational affairs? 


Pe DOA CUshUININ Cee La PAs kee 
FROM A 

LATIN AMERICAN 
VIEWPOINT 


GUSTAVO F. J. CIRIGLIANO 
Universidad National de la Plata 


Argentina 


Professor Kilpatrick’s 90th birthday is a fine occasion for 
looking at his work and personality as seen from Latin America. 
Without any doubt his name has been well known and appre- 
ciated there for a long time. 


Let us try to outline the image that might arise, for exam- 
ple, in Argentina if Professor Kilpatrick’s name were uttered. 
To which features, elements, or traits is his name entailed or 
related? This will give an opportunity to show an American 
audience an image of this philosopher, an image which perhaps 
does not coincide with the one usually held in the United States. 


A Latin American Viewpoint 


I 
What image 
of Professor Kilpatrick 


is held in Latin America? 


Let us ask the teacher who is always in a hurry because 
she teaches at four different schools within Buenos Aires City. 181 
This typical educator, whom we approach in a “motivational 
research” way with “When you hear Dr. Kilpatrick’s name 
mentioned, will you tell us please of what it reminds you, and 
of what kind of things you associate him?” would probably tell 
uS: 

“The first thing that comes to my mind is Dewey. To me, 
Dewey and Kilpatrick are almost completely linked. To me Kil- 
patrick resembles a defender and a propagator of Dewey’s ideas. 
He is a philosophical follower. He stands like a man who real- 
ized these ideas through a movement called ‘Progressivism,’ now 
in disrepute. 

“The second thing that comes to my mind is that he was 
a professor at Columbia University at the famous Teachers Col- 
lege and that he created the Project Method, well-known by all 
my colleagues — at least by name, Attempts have been made 
to put this method into practice in some Latin American coun- 
tries. 

“My third association would be...yes, the edition of his 
last and most important book, Philosophy of Education (unfor- 
tunately, horribly translated!) When this book appeared, Kil- 
patrick’s image, if somewhat vague or indefinite before, turned 
into a much more personal and definite one. I got to know his 
ideas about the good life, the good society, his new theory of 
learning, and his connection with Thorndike’s theory. Through 
this book I came to realize that Professor Kilpatrick really had a 
philosophical system of his own, in spite of... Oh, Im sorry, 
here is my streetcar... Adios, otra vez sera!” 

If we could have continued the interview and our teacher 
was able to pursue her free association, she would probably add 
(after pointing out that she has never seen Kilpatrick’s picture, 
which, after thinking of it, would strike, surprise, and worry 
her), a series of themes which would complete and make up 
the image; the role of human relations in education, prejudice, 
the formation of characters, the relation between science and 
philosophy, his attitude against indoctrination, his mentioning 
unexplored areas in the field of education that suggest innumer- 
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able new horizons to approach, that invites us to enter a region 
where problems of the future are waiting for us to solve them... 


That would be a rough snapshot of Kilpatrick’s image, 
as held in the Latin American educator’s mind. 


iT} 
How was this 


image assumed ? 


To answer this question we have to point out the sources 
through which we got to know him. We have to indicate the 
way in which Kilpatrick was presented to Latin America through 
his works. As far as we can find out, Kilpatrick’s books translated 
into Spanish are four, and all of them have been published in 
Argentina. 


1. Funcion Social, Cultural y Docente de la Escuela published 
by Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 8rd edition: 1946. 
(There has been a fourth edition since then.) 


2. Filosofia de la Educacion published by Editorial Losada, 
Buenos Aires, but it includes articles of other authors, too; and 
it has no correspondence with the one mentioned in 4 below. 


3. El nuevo Programa Escolar issued by Editorial Losada, 
Buenos Aires, 38rd edition: 1951. 


4, Filosofia de la Educacion by Editorial Nova, Buenos Aires, 
Ist edition: 1957. 


Kilpatrick’s thought, however, was broadly diffused through 
journals and other publications. That is why I think it appropri- 
ate to mention other publications as they are recorded in the 
Library of the Departamento de Ciencias de la Educacion, of the 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, in Universidad Nacional de 
Buenos Aires. 


1. “Ideas modernas sobre Disciplina,” Revista de Pedagogia, 
Ano V, 1926, Madrid. 


2. “Primeras cosas en Educacion,” Revista de Pedagogia, Ano 
XI, No. 122, Madrid. 


1] assumed that some of his books had been published in Spain. Upon con- 


sulting the editor of Editorial Losada, however, | learned from Professor Ayabar that 
there were none. 
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3. “La Filosofia Social en la Educacion Nueva,” Revista de 
Pedagogia, Ano XIV, No. 163, 1935, Madrid. 

4. “Experimentos Educativos que prometen en el Legano Ori- 
ente,” Revista La Obra, Ano VIII No. 157, Argentina. 

5. “Nuevos, Orientaciones y Exigencias de la Educacion,” 
Revista de Pedagogia, Ano XV, No. 169, 1986, Madrid. 

6. “Ideas modernas sobre Disciplina,’ Revista Humanidades, 183 
Tomo XVI, Argentina. 

7. “Nuevos Ideas sobre Metadologia,” adapted by Antonio Alos- 

so, Pan American Union, Folleto No. 18. 


Most probably there are many other articles in journals 
throughout Latin America, and it would be of utmost value to 
compile them. Not having such an opportunity now, we think 
the forementioned list is enough to indicate the main sources of 
Kilpatrick’s image in Latin America. 


Hl 
The educational situation 


in Latin America 


We not only have an image of Professor Kilpatrick; we 
have borrowed some of his ideas, too. Although, to tell the truth, 
we cannot say that his ideas have been put into practice. 

The educational situation in Latin America is rather difficult 
to explain and to understand because we are accustomed to 
living in a permanent contradiction: we are always changing 
our educational principles or theories to support our practices, 
but we never change or modify any practice. We live in a 
permanent dualism. We have an almost definite setup of edu- 
cational practices that we, in fact, do not or cannot change; 
and we believe that we could change them only if we adopted 
the latest theories in the latest books coming to us from other 
countries, those showing possibilities of success. 

Perhaps the following description provided by a Chilean 
philosopher, Roberto Munizaga, will be useful. In his John 
Dewey, Filosofo de America,? he describes the educational situ- 
ation in Latin America and draws these three conclusions. (1) 
There is a plurality of incompatible theories that inspire edu- 
cational practices. Result: inconsistency, ambiguity, disorder. 


2Roberto Munizaga A., JOHN DEWEY, FILOSOFO DE AMERICA. (Santiago, 
Chile: Ediciones de los Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 1960.) 
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(2) It is claimed, at the theoretical level, that a certain con- 
ception of life leads or governs the existent educational system; 
and in examining fact, we can realize that we are facing prac- 
tices belonging to completely different philosophies or concep- 
tions of life. And (3), There is a complete lack of theoretical 
principles. Conclusion: education is drifting by, with routines 
dominating, an anarchical situation. 

By and large, our educational practices are based, perhaps 
now unconsciously, upon the so called “color-chalk psychology” 
whose philosophical ground used to be “senso-empiricism.” In 
that system, the learning subject is only a receptive (not an 
active) one; and that is so because thinking is considered a 
mechanical operation, and is assigned a minimal and rigid role 
in the acquisition of knowledge. Hence, for instance, the primacy 
of memory, as a separate function, is highly observable in our 
practices. As a matter of fact, our schools are not only almost 
completely “Alexandrine” (with respect to the aims of educa- 
tion), but also old fashioned because of the antiquated psycho- 
logical theory of learning which they expound. Man is a being 
receiving impressions from an environment but is never expected 
to act upon them. It will be enough for him just to meet a 
small number of sufficient and repeated behaviors or responses. 
Man doesn’t aim toward changing the world; he is only sup- 
posed to make a faithful copy of it. 


Unfortunately, the foregoing theory is often unconsciously 
the supporting doctrine of our educational practices. 

And so, this theory, being far away from any dynamic 
theory of learning, cannot match Kilpatrick’s theory of learning. 
Notwithstanding, Kilpatrick’s ideas have spread over Latin Amer- 
ica, particularly in a theoretical level (i., without changing 
any practices). In this theoretical level they have had, I think, 
variations, deviations or modifications. Let us look for some 
examples. 


IV 
Kilpatrick’s ideas 


with Latin variations 


It is probable that the idea of “respect for personality” has 
had more success than others. This “respect for personality,” so 
often asserted by our pedagogues, might have been influenced 
by a similar idea of Kilpatrick’s, even though its meaning would 
not be the same because the term “personality,” as used in Latin 
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America, has been greatly influenced by German educational 
theories, which consider personality formation as bildung. 

Thus, in Argentina, “respect for personality,” by and large, 
means taking into account individual differences and individual 
development thereby recognizing distinctive capacities and abil- 
ities in order to teach them a common subject. And these ideas 
are also derived from paidocentrical movements of the earlier 
years of this century. 

To Kilpatrick it also means, unless I misunderstand him, 
an authentic respect concerning self-determination (self-decision ) 
of criteria and principles regulating one’s individual life and 
one’s personal conception of life. It means freedom to think by 
one’s self, to find one’s own patterns; it means autonomy against 
adult life, parents or teachers, All of these within a social frame 
are unavoidably recognized as such. 

In the same manner, another idea usually accepted that 
might show a Kilpatrickian influence is the one of “preparation 
for life,” but with a more restricted meaning. 

“Life preparation” would mean in Argentina, almost ex- 
clusively, an emphasis upon practical training — preparation for 
a job, or in general, having a capacity to use learned skills in a 
concrete and specific life-making situation. We would say that 
“life preparation” connotes something somewhat material, phys- 
ical, or practical. 

Dewey, as well as Kilpatrick, encompass this meaning, 
but each of their ideas concerning “life-preparation” implies a 
broader field of application. The term “life,” to them, in that 
broader sense, embraces all forms of life — social, economic, fam- 
ily, and political. To prepare people for life means to provide 
people with a better adjustment to their real milieu, and even 
more, to give them a better mastery or power over the milieu, 
whatever it may be. In summation, it is a preparation for an 
increasingly higher, richer, fuller life in its broadest sense. These 
two examples show that even when we are using Kilpatrick’s 
words some changes have been made. 

Latin American countries have taken ideas of educational 
practice from activism, progressivism, and other “isms,” and 
sometimes have tried to put them into practice, unhappily often 
without regard for the deep implications for social and philo- 
sophical order that these ideas embody. Too many times they 
have been considered as teaching techniques or methodological 
procedures without philosophic involvements. 

And so not being organized within a systematic theoretical 
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context, they often coexist with an opposite theory of education 
from which they never could have been derived, as Munizaga 
has pointed out. 


Vv 
The divorce 
between theory and 


practice 


Having different viewpoints concerning educational prob- 
lems, however, is not a bad thing in itself. The real problem 
is the divorce between the competing viewpoints and educational 
practice. Educational practices, even contradictory practices, are 
isolated from theory. 

Some persons think that this mixture of different viewpoints 
will be of value if authentic adaptation arises —if they become 
appropriate to our mood, to our ideal of man, to our humanistic, 
cultural ideal. 

The pursued aim, they express, will be something like this: 
We, without treason to either our conception of life — which 
most probably is not a pragmatic one — or our traditional values, 
can take advantage of many educational practices originating 
from pragmatism. These practices are tools for learning progress 
and may be effective means for realizing our own ideals. They 
enable us to break with our anachronistic teaching ways, and 
to adjust education to actual reality in our countries, without 
forgetting that our ideals and aims as nations are different. We 
may use these tools, not to sacrifice ideals or traditions, but to 
make them become real. 


Now a new problem arises. Can we adopt practices without 
the philosophy that backs them up? Could it happen that adopt- 
ing practices without the philosophic theory supporting them 
means that everything will end up to be a failure? 

Other persons think: If we adopt practices merely as 
practices, we are automatically changing our philosophy. Prac- 
a of a special kind will create and make their own philosophy 
1Ve. 

This is an interminable problem. 

Nevertheless, we could point out a definite change or 
influence, undoubtedly stemming from American pragmatism. It 
is the tendency to be aware of dualisms, the tendency to reflect 
upon a concrete rather that an ideal or abstract or metaphysical 
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reality; a tendency to try, to make attempts. This is a new trend 
in some Latin American countries. (An example of this trend is 
the attempts of Irma Salas in Chile.) 

But I'd like to point out a new movement taking place in 
Argentina, at the University of La Plate, identified as the 
Pedagogy of Synthesis, under Professor Nassif’s leadership. 

Unlike previous attempts in education in Argentina, this 
movement is not looking outside for a universal “good theory of 
education” but it tries to start from reality itself. It probes to 
find categories from the real environment; it is looking for 
operational aims, instead of abstract ends. It tries to make edu- 
cational positivism and spiritualistic reaction confluent to a new 
and different synthesis. 

I dare say that this new movement of Pedagogia dela 
Sintesis will spread all over Latin America as the 1918 Reform 
movement did; because it is an attempt to bridge the gap, to 
overcome the divorce. It tends to make good use of different 
theoretical viewpoints now in controversy — not to discuss them 
only on the theoretical level, but to consider them operationally, 
in application to a certain social reality. 

If this occurs, the influence of American philosophy of 
education, and undoubtedly the influence of Kilpatrick’s ideas, 
will not only be working on a theoretical level. They will also 
be active and, of course, vitally changed on the practical level. 

Unfortunately, Kilpatrick’s ideas, as well as Dewey’s, often 
remain but another theme within a “traditional curriculum.” As 
such their ideas are not to be practiced, but to be taught and 
shown in a parade which includes the ideas of many other authors. 


Vi 


Understanding one another 


This trend in Argentina welcomes every productive idea. 
And what will be more useful for us than those coming from the 
same hemisphere? However a barrier suddenly appears. 

Sometimes we South and North Americans don’t understand 
one another. This is probably obvious and natural as we do act 
in different cultural media. But sometimes we are not aware of 
it because we don’t realize we live in different cultures. And 
when we discover this, we sometimes feel prone to believe that 
we live in opposite cultures. If in the first situation there is no 
mutual understanding, there is none in the second case. Let me 
make use of two anecdotes to exemplify what I mean. The first 
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one was told me by a professor of the University of Tucuman: 

Two American psychology specialists were traveling through 
this region of the country, testing several psychological techniques. 
At one elementary school, the principal brought as an interview 
subject, a changuito, a child of the poor regions around northern 
Argentina, who was unusually alert. Among the usually unusual 
and strange questions that psychologists often have was this one: 
“Tell us, if I cut off your right ear, what happens to your” The 
boy, without hesitation, replied: “I can’t see with my right eye.” 
Surprised at the answer, the psychologists tried the next ques- 
tion: “If we cut off your left ear, what happens to you?” “I can't 
see with my left eye,’ was the immediate reply. Amazed, sur- 
prised and wondering, they asked the next question because they 
were extremely interested in what the reply would be: “If we cut 
off both your ears, what would happen?” “I couldn't see with 
either of my eyes.” 

(“That’s enough; there must be something wrong,” both 
psychologists were thinking.) And as the given answers were 
not recorded among the approved ones, the psychologists called 
the school principal in order to find out the absurd meaning of 
these answers. Changuito was called and asked again: “Why 
did you say that if we cut your right ear off, you can’t see with 
your right eye?” 

“It is quite simple,” said Changuito grinning, “because my 
cap falls down over my right eye if it is not held up by my 
right ear.” 

That’s the story. Everything is quite simple, quite under- 
standable, but only after the explanation is called for and an- 
swered, Sometimes we don’t make the effort to find out and 
often the most simple and common things strike us as different. 

And, to insist furthermore upon how even the most usual 
behaviors make us lose the track, I'd like to repeat a man’s 
experience as he told it to me. A stranger in America, having 
just arrived from Argentina, told me that while spending some 
time in the United States, he found it hard to purchase groceries 
and other necessaary items as he did not speak English at all. 
He went to a supermarket where it was so easy to pick things 
out at random, and chose several packages and cans. He told 
me that he had eaten one very tasty and somewhat strange meal 
from a can. He realized later that it was called “Dog Food.” 
And, as we many times tend to generalize, let’s suppose he had 
generalized about American meals and culinary taste, based upon 
his then not-yet-discovered mistake. 
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Sometimes different, though not opposite, cultural media or 
situations — if not realized as such — make it difficult to exchange 
educational ideas or practices. 


Vil 
Professor Kilpatrick, 
what is your image 


of Latin America ? 


Since we have roughly described Professor Kilpatrick’s 
image in Latin America, we dare to ask him for his image of 
Latin America, which we think is missing in his works. 

I'd ask for an image of the present and also of the future. 
And even more important, the desirable image the United States 
educators would have if we were entailed in a common hemis- 
pheric destiny. Our hemisphere is both a product and a project, 
a reality and an ideal. We ask Professor Kilpatrick for both 
images and, if he agrees, educators should have an operational 
image of Latin America to improve our mutual understanding. 


In addition to this I would ask Professor Kilpatrick further 
questions. (1) Our countries, due to our European traditions, 
especially Chile, Uruguay, and Argentina, still have, even though 
this often contradicts our own reality, an ideal of man that is 
related to intellectual development that values scholarship and 
book education. Do you think this ideal, still valuable for us 
though it often paralyzes our action and keeps us from changing, 
must be thrown away? Can we adjust to a different, action- 
centered kind of life, and still keep this ideal? What I mean is: 
Do you think that a modern society can hold this ideal as valu- 
able or is it only an old-fashioned one and now impossible to 
carry out? 

(2) To what extent are educational and economic develop- 
ment interdependent? Is it possible to have an educational de- 
velopment without an economic one, in our times? Which is 
the true relation? Currently, in our countries, opinions are split 
into antagonistic stands. Some people say: Cultural development 
will follow the economic one. When machines come, then we 
will need developed minds. Other people say: Cultural develop- 
ment must come first because machines will be useless if we 
have not prepared men to use them; the machines will follow 
cultural development. And there are others who say: Both 
developments must come at the same time. But the two fore- 
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going positions would answer with, “We have to choose. We 
cannot afford both at once!” While the discussion is carried on, 
time goes by, and neither position is implemented. 

(3) Dr. Kilpatrick, in his Philosophy of Education, points 
out that wars have positively indicated that we live in one 
world. Probably, I guess, American schools are taking measures 
to prepare for living in one world, since the United States shares 
an incontestable leadership with the U.S.S.R. 

Now then, is the active-practical educational orientation in 
America able to achieve this aim? And even more, can an edu- 
cational structure do something to make people understand peo- 
ple, to understand other’s problems? Can schools do this effective- 
ly, or is it only an assumption or wishful thinking? Can schools 
really help to make the world be one, as wars have temporarily? 

I'd like to think they can, especially when I wonder wheth- 
er Cuba’s problem could be but a big misunderstanding. Many 
times, when we experience a situation such as the one in 
Changuito’s story where each party interprets its question or 
answers from differing viewpoints resulting in questions and 
answers that don’t match the other’s ideas, it would be so easy 
to question and delve into the other’s reasons and meanings. 


Thank you, Professor Kilpatrick. We wish you a very happy 
birthday in the name of every Latin American person concerned 
with educational problems. 


“GONCOMITANT LEARNING™ 
LN + 'T.O.M Ock ROWS ¢S;:C EO) O:ias 


DAVID W. ECKER 
The Ohio State University 


An idea lives in its ability to capture the imaginations of 
men. The lifespan of an educational idea depends upon whether, 
subsequent to the birth of the idea, generations of teachers can — 
or will —invest it with an increment of meaning for the school 
problems of their time. For example, the philosophical ideas of 
Hobbes and Locke were perpetuated and expanded in the thought 
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of Rousseau and brought into the classroom by Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and Herbart. Their ideas on “sense teaching” are with 
us today most impressively in the conceptions of “concrete 
experience” as set forth by proponents of audio-visual education. 

William H. Kilpatrick, as a leading interpreter of the prag- 
matic theory of education, has likewise extended the longevity 
of three characteristic and fundamental ideas of our time. The 191 
first is the evolutionary view of man as an organism interacting 
with an environment whereby both are significantly modified. 
This idea stems mainly from the work of Darwin. The second 
is the experimentalist conception of the method of science as the 
method of intelligence, a product of the thought of Peirce, James, 
and especially Dewey. The third is the ethical belief in democ- 
racy as a way of life. This is a precarious product of several 
strands of Western culture, including certain Christian teachings, 
the growth of science and technology, and the economic and 
political thought of the Enlightenment. Kilpatrick’s conceptions 
of “the purposeful act,” “interest,” “learning through living,” 
“the project method,” and “character building” are examples of 
his use of these great themes to give direction to the work 
of the school. In some measure these conceptions grew out of 
the educational problems of his own career as administrator, 
teacher and student of public schooling. 

It is his conception of concomitant learning to which this 
essay is addressed. While it recurs throughout his writings and 
underlies — even justifies —his major conceptions just mentioned, 
it is here examined because of the unexplored possibilities of 
substantial worth for educational theory. It may serve to frame 
problems of future efforts to educate. It may also suggest new 
approaches to an understanding, if not the solution, of these 
problems. 

First, a brief review of what Kilpatrick means by concomi- 
tant learning will be undertaken in order to direct and to lend 
some measure of credibility to the ensuing speculation. This will 
be followed by an evaluation of the theoretical adequacy for 
dealing with anticipated problems of the schools. 


Concomitant learning 
Professor Kilpatrick was one of the first and continues to be 


one of the most persistent champions of the idea that “we learn 
what we live.” His sustained support of the New Education 
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necessarily made him also one of the most vigorous critics of 
the old “Alexandrian” education. Some of Kilpatrick’s sharpest 
attacks on traditional teaching are directed at the “negative” 
learnings many children acquire concomitantly with their for- 
mally-intended lessons. He argues that authoritarian methods; 
e.g., rote memorization, the strictly logical arrangement of the 
subject matter regardless of the student’s interest, and harsh 
punishment for failure, often produce the effects of boredom, 
fear, and even hate, that alienate large numbers of children from 
the study and use of history, mathematics, or language, in later 
life. His point is not that these subjects are unimportant. Rather 
it is because he considers them so important for “the life good 
to live” that he calls for a consideration of all learnings which 
take place in the classroom. 


In The Educational Frontier, wherein a distinctly American 
educational perspective was sought, Kilpatrick contributed a 
chapter in which he identified these learnings. In this chapter 
he attacks the then-prevailing emphasis on only one kind of 
learning: 

The atomistic psychologic outlook . . . seems to consider that we can teach 
arithmetic skills, for example, as if nothing else were going on at that time. 
Such an idea is false, tragically false. Children cannot learn simply arithme- 
tic, they are also at the same time — always and of necessity — building 
significant attitudes and interests with reference to the subject, to the school, 
to themselves, to their fellows, to the teacher, to all the teacher stands for 
to them, to school government, to courtesy, to truthfulness. 1 

Now it is apparent that Kilpatrick is interested in more than 
merely describing these learnings since he values certain learnings 
too much to limit himself to a factual inquiry into the “laws” 
of learning. He is also interested in prescribing those learnings 
which to him are “significant;” e.g., arithmetic skills, courtesy, 
truthfulness, the group culture. Putting it more generally, be- 
cause Kilpatrick values the acquisition and use by children of 
the facts and skills of particular subjects and, even more, the 
acquisition of “positive” interests and attitudes toward all about 
them — their “life situation,” he prescribes a method of teaching, 
the project method, which he believes will help these learnings 
come about. There is here a dominant philosophical theme, 
broader than the behavioral psychology espoused. It is to be 
found in all of Kilpatrick’s writings and in the experimentalist 


1 William Heard Kilpatrick (ed.), with Bode, Childs, Hullfish, Dewey, Raup, 
Thayer, THE EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER (New York: D, Appleton-Century Co., 1933), 
p. 260. 
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position generally. His statement of it holds that “All educational 
steps and procedures must be criticized and finally judged as 
much —if not more—by their general educative effects upon 
character and social outlook as by the specific ends and aims 
for which they have been devised.” 2 One can understand why 
Kilpatrick counts certain of these concomitant learnings to be so 
important, for among them he includes those which are at the 
heart of a democratic education — selfhood and democracy itself. 


In what is perhaps his most general philosophical work, 
Selfhood and Civilization, Kilpatrick holds personality and char- 
acter to be social products; for “No one is born a self, nor is 
selfhood merely a matter of internal maturation.”? And the 
selfhood to be sought is one obtained in democratic social rela- 
tionships. 

His claim for the social character of any learning is found 
in his definition of learning. 

(1) [Learning] arises (whether as thought or feeling or impulse or bodily 
movement) in response to something that has just happened in experience; 
(2) the specific reaction, after more or less consideration, is accepted in 
some sense to act on; (3) what is thus accepted stays with one in such a 
way as to pervade pertinently the rest of the experience and so helps to 
determine its further course. We are now ready to add that this staying with 
one to permeate and influence the further course of experience is not only a 
definition of learning but also at the same time an assertion that what is 
thus learned is therein built at once into character. 4 

This statement gives some indication of the relation between 
learning and character. It directs attention to both the facts of 
learning and those consequences which are proper objects of 
evaluation. In Foundations of Method Kilpatrick attempts in 
informal conversational style to clarify this relationship by iden- 
tifying two distinct problems of method. One is the “narrow” 
or psychological problem of finding out how in fact any one 
specific thing—whether fact, value, attitude, skill—is best learned. 
The other is the “wider” moral or ethical problem of selecting, 
from among the great many things it is possible for children to 
learn simultaneously in any learning situation, those learnings 
valued, or that thought which would “help a finer character to 
grow.” > Thus the teacher’s wider problem of method also in- 


2 |BID., p. 261, italics added. 

3 William Heard Kilpatrick, SELFHOOD AND CIVILIZATION (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1941), p. 1. 

4 |BID., p. 150. 

5 William Heard Kilpatrick, FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD (New York: The Mac- 


millan Co., 1926), p. 18. 
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cludes how she manages the “whole situation” — herself, the 
schoolroom, the children and all relevant means to the gaining 
of her ultimate teaching objectives. In the last section we will 
return for another look at these statements. 


Kilpatrick’s most recent statement ® on concomitant learning 
is found in his Philosophy of Education. 

Such cumulative learnings are always in process, many going on simul- 
taneously all the active living time of each normal person. As curious as it 
may seem to us now [in 1951], the teacher of the past was in effect ignorant 
of this cumulative simultaneous or concomitant learning. The modern-minded 
teacher is well aware that out of these cumulative learnings — conceptions, 
attitudes, ideals, standards, habits, skills, and the like —is the child’s charac- 
ter all the time being formed.7 
These passages appear to locate the meaning of his conception 
of concomitant learning and to indicate its significance. 


Future problems 


How can the notion of concomitant learning help us to 
understand the imminent problems of our schools? 


Two major problems are widely recognized. They are the 
lack of adequate teachers and facilities to meet the expected 
doubling of the schools’ population in the next decade; and the 
determination of the moral, social and intellectual responsibility 
of the schools in the face of the increasing threat of communism 
to the free world. Within the confines of this brief essay it is 
not possible to tackle these problems in their “global” dimensions. 
It is, however, feasible to employ the concept of concomitant 


learning to assess two of the proposed specific solutions to these 
problems. 


Educational television will be given perhaps the widest 
immediate employment across the country. It is in service at 
every level of institutional learning, from the taped Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television viewed by one million students 


6 According to Samuel Tenenbaum, “Kilpatrick conceived this concept of con- 
comitant learnings about 1918.” Cf. his WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK; TRAIL BLAZER 
IN EDUCATION (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 154. 

T William Heard Kilpatrick, PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1951), p. 247. 

8 This number will increase to 2,000,000 students by June 1962 and has a 
“potential audience of 7,000,000 students in 13,000 schools’ —all from the telecasts, 
six hours a day for four days a week, from a single airplane flying over central 
Indiana. Cf., THE NEW YORK TIMES (Sept. 10, 1961), p. E-9. 
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in thirty elementary and high schools® to the “live” closed- 
circuit instruction offered in many colleges and schools in metro- 
politan centers. The expected rapid expansion of this method 
of instruction warrants close attention to all that might be con- 
comitantly learned with TV lessons, including any learning unique 
to the medium. The main feature of TV instruction to date 
is the use of a relatively few “master” studio teachers, usually 
subject matter experts, in proportion to the number of students 
and “follow-up” classroom teachers. With “canned” lessons this 
ratio is, for all practical purposes, almost unlimited. Thus, in 
the eyes of its adherents, TV teaching will solve those major 
problems in education named earlier: the expert instruction in 
subject matter, especially in the sciences, will help to meet 
the threat of communist intellectual superiority, while the in- 
creased efficiency and economy of teachers and facilities will 
meet the coming shortages in these commodities. Kilpatrick’s 
“narrow” and “wider” problems may be re-cast. It is appropriate 
to ask two questions. What, in fact, are the separate learnings 
acquired in the TV learning situation; and do they meet the 
standards of adequacy held for each of these several areas? How 
will these learnings taken together affect the student’s character 
and social outlook? 

Any critical answer to these questions would require careful 
experiments with samples of representative populations of stu- 
dents under controlled conditions, It is not at all clear how 
some items could be made operational. In this respect, it is 
worth noting there is no settled opinion among social scientists 
as to how experimentation applies to the subject matters of 
value judgments. But one can speculate that concomitantly- 
learned TV attitudes, interests, habits, and skills, may develop 
which are quite different from those acquired in situations where 
students and teacher are sharing a problem together in a give- 
and-take fashion. In the TV situation the students must neces- 
sarily be quiet and passive in order to hear and see the lesson. 
They must be looking in one direction with their attention 
focused on the TV screen, and the room must be dim for best 
reception, Teaching assistants or monitors are limited mainly to 
discipline problems at the time of the telecast. They are, in the 
follow-up period, to direct activities growing out of the TV lesson 
and presumably help students apply the learned subject matter. 
One may suspect that the predominant qualities of the students’ 
more-take-than-give TV situation will contribute in no small 
degree to the “other directed” personality, to borrow Riesman’s 
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apt term, and the social outlook that tends to accept ready-made 
“expert” solutions to the problems of men, While it apparently 
is the case that established bodies of facts are quite successfully 
transmitted to the student receiver, it would also seem to be 
true that TV learning shares at least some of those features of 
authoritarian methods against which Kilpatrick fought so hard. 
If this is so, then some of these associated learnings are in the 
long run not in the best interests of associated living in a de- 
mocracy. 

Devotees of educational television will reply to the above 
speculation that, surely, the student must be quiet and passive; 
but this is no different from those learning situations where the 
student is listening to a lecture or reading a book in the school 
library. Besides, it will be argued, these methods of learning 
are adjuncts to classroom teaching not a replacement. As such, 
they are, or can be, helpful devices in the educative process; 
for after the TV lesson the teacher may get students to actively 
participate in learning experiences through discussion and labo- 
ratory work. This answer misses Kilpatrick’s point. The concern 
here is not with the possible ways of incorporating different 
methods of teaching sequentially in the total curriculum, but, 
rather, with what is simultaneously learned with new teaching 
methods as they are being used and the effects of these learn- 
ings on educational objectives. 

In contrast with the passive attitudes required in educa- 
tional television, the “teaching machines” employed in the second 
major solution to the above-mentioned educational problems 
are based on the principle of active and continuous participation 
by the individual student. Basic knowledge and skills to be 
learned are atomized by subject matter experts (programmers) 
into progressively more difficult questions-and-answers. Because 
of this dovetailing, all problems are easily solved in their turn. 
A reward follows in the form of the mechanically revealed cor- 
rect answer. The student’s satisfaction in knowing immediately 
that he is right “reinforces” his response—the learned item — 
and acts as the stimulus for moving to the next question. 
Features that automated teaching shares with television teaching 
are its economy and efficient and thorough coverage of subject 
matter. Its unique features are that the student may progress 
as fast as he is able independent of any group, and presumably 
he does this solely because of the reward. The obvious limitation 
of this “programmed” problem solving is that many of life's 
crucial problems — whether personal, social, or scientific — cannot 
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be atomized for the purposes of programming, But there is 
greater cause for alarm, since the learned-piecemeal solutions 
will inevitably be accompanied by the learned understanding that 
some higher authority, the maker of the program, would there- 
fore always be able to reward the student-operator out of his 
doubts! The concomitantly-learned belief in sure answers, an 
infallible source of knowledge, would rapidly diminish all sus- 
tained doubts and uncertainties. This would indeed be an 
alarming result of public education. For, more than ever, a 
prerequisite for participating in modern life seems to be the 
necessity for learning to live with doubt and uncertainty about 
the future while acquiring confidence in one’s own intelligence 
to work out present and future problems. 

Against these quibbles, sponsors of automated teaching will 
argue: Students must learn many established facts and _ skills 
which will give them a basis with which to deal with the con- 
tingencies of the future, and automated teaching is a highly 
effective method for providing this basis. But, as Kilpatrick 
might reply, while this may be true enough it is misleading to 
isolate the facts about those learnings intended from those 
learned concomitantly. For teachers still have the ethical prob- 
lem of selecting those learnings, out of all possible learnings, 
which yield the best “general educative effects.” While acquiring 
facts and skills, the student is also acquiring attitudes about 
his acquisition of facts and skills and much else besides. Thus, 
unfortunately, he may acquire the confidence that he will be 
given a problem always just a little more difficult than the last, 
the habit of working independently of the judgment or help of 
others, the expectation of always getting the right answer, all 
of which may be “accepted in such a way as to permeate and 
influence the further course of experience.” Yet depending upon 
the educational objectives, other learnings may be judged more 
important. 


Theoretical adequacy 


Will Kilpatrick's conception of concomitant learning sustain 
a more critical understanding or theoretical investigation of the 
problems of tomorrow's schools? 

If we are to move beyond these relevant but inconclusive 
speculations, much would depend on the theoretical adequacy 
of the concept. That is to say, does the concept as it is devel- 
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oped in the context of a systematic series of statements meet 
the logical criteria of meaningfulness and verifiability? And if 
it does, how fruitful is the concept in terms of the theoretical 
consequences of accepting the concept? Could a number of 
investigations of TV and automated teaching be generated from 
the deduction of subordinate concepts? 

It should first be noted that most psychologists would have 
little to quarrel about over Kilpatrick’s definition of learning. 
Scientific definitions are no longer considered “real,” or conclu- 
sions about the nature of reality, but rather as starting points 
of inquiry. The initial identification and staking out of materials 
and problems for inquiry are now often considered to be mu- 
tually agreed upon conventions which will allow inquiry to 
proceed. Objections could come on the grounds that the defini- 
tion would not fit into a system of scientific meanings if it were 
not for the fact that Kilpatrick defines learning in a generalized 
way as a change in behavior. And behaviorists have swept the 
field in learning theory (albeit with wide theoretical differences 
among them), probably because of the susceptibility of behavior 
of human and especially sub-human subjects rather than “mental 
events” to operational treatment, hence, to scientific theory 
construction. 

Disputes do arise, however, over interpretations placed upon 
the experimental data offered to justify hypotheses about what 
is being learned and over causal explanations of various kinds of 
learnings. If inquiry or speculation about the facts of learning 
are to have any scientific theoretical significance, a hypothesis 
must first fix the kind of observations (and measurements) to 
be considered admissible evidence in its support: relevancy of 
data is determined before the data is collected. Otherwise we 
would not know where to look or what to look for. Common 
sensically, we would not weigh the student to see if he has 
gained weight as a result of what he has learned. We would 
rule this measurement out in our imagination if the thought 
occured to us. But would we test the child’s memorizing ability 
before and after a teaching unit to measure concomitant learn- 
ing? Would we interview him, have him fill out a questionnaire, 
observe him perform under various conditions, give him a 
standardized test to measure his preferences, attitudes, habits, 
skills, knowledge? The answers of course depend upon the 
hypothesis we construct. A physiologist, psychologist, sociologist, 
working within their respective universes of discourse, would 
conceivably propose quite different hypotheses and measures; 
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and it follows that quite different kinds of evidence would be 
admitted. 

A basic problem, then, is to determine within what universe 
of discourse would one work to get at the facts of concomitant 
learning? This decision, once made, would then dictate the 
method and techniques of inquiry as well as the data relevant 
to the hypothesis. At this point, a further query into Kilpatrick’s 
concept seems appropriate. The following is an itemization of 
(1) the kinds of learning and (2) the subject matter learned 
concomitantly, as mentioned or suggested by those passages 
quoted in Section II above. 


Simultaneous, cumulative or concomitant learnings are: 


facts ; habits 

skills conceptions 
attitudes thoughts 

interests feelings 

ideas impulses 
standards bodily movements 


concerning everything in the life situation including: 


subject being taught school government 
school group culture 

self life situation 
others courtesy 

teacher truthfulness 


what the teacher stands for democracy 
accepted in such a way as to permeate and influence the 
further course of experience, which builds character and 
personality. 


In fairness to Kilpatrick it should be noted that some of 
the passages from which these lists were compiled were written 
twenty-five years apart. One would expect that in the maturing 
of his doctrine some of the terms for the kinds of learnings 
listed here may have become synonymous, and some terms 
modified or dropped. Also, Kilpatrick apparently made no critical 
effort to state inclusively all the kinds of learnings, to propose 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for concomitant learnings, 
or to conduct experimental inquiry into its subject matters. Even 
so, to attempt an inquiry into half — or even two — of these 
above-listed items as variables in total learning situations would 
be a difficult job. It would be necessary to control or ran- 
domize the extraneous or “confounding” variables, among which 
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are those learnings formally intended, and non-learned variables 
such as instinctive and reflexive behavior, maturation, fatigue of 
students, classroom conditions and quality of teaching. But the 
task seems hopeless if all the variables in the list must be meas- 
ured together.? And that is what appears to be involved in the 
quantification of concomitant learnings. If one agrees with Kil- 
patrick that the “modern-minded” teacher” is aware that “char- 
acter” is being formed of these ingredients, one may also agree 
that it is not because of the results of any statistically-controlled 
inquiry. 

But granting the above difficulties, let us assume for a 
moment that the variables have been measured. A further ques- 
tion could be raised about the theoretical adequacy of the 
concept of concomitant learning (or any general concept). Can 
one merely add up these facts about the different learnings, 
or join together such terms as “habits,” “feelings,” “standards,” 
and “attitudes,” and call their sum “concomitant learning”? The 
theoretical adequacy of any term is determined in part by its 
relation to other terms already tested and accepted within a 
single universe of discourse. Conversely, the term loses its 
theoretical significance when removed from its theoretical con- 
text or mixed with terms from other universes of discourse. For 
example, “isotope,” “caste,” “feedback,” “corona,” and “photo- 
synthesis,’ have theoretical meanings within the scientific disci- 
plines of physics, sociology, cybernetics, astronomy and _ biology 
respectively. But any combination of these terms in a claim or 
assertion is theoretical nonsense, If scientific claims for concomi- 
tant learning are to be forwarded, it must be clear that any 
terms and data subsumed under the general concept are or can 
be established within one universe of discourse, namely psy- 
chology. 


Does it follow, upon noting these difficulties, that the term 


9 Even with an educational effort the size of Midwest Project for Airborne 
Television Instruction “no successful program of evaluation Lof overall effectiveness] 
has been made operational” to date, according to Egon Guba of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. (Recently, however, the MPATI staff agreed to support a proposal submitted by 
Guba and |. Keith Tyler, also of Ohio State, to set up evaluative research in two 
areas: (1) the impact of television teaching upon the role of the classroom teacher, 
and (2) the economic efficiency of television instruction.) It is Guba‘’s contention that 
there is an urgent need for intensive evaluation and that “a great many respectable 
research inquiries can be carried out at the local level if certain principles are kept 
in mind.” He discusses five general problems of inquiry: internal and external va- 
lidity, comparative data, bias, instrumentation, and analysis and interpretation, in his 
article, “Measuring the Effectiveness of Instructional Television,” in EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH BULLETTN, XL, No. 6 (Sept. 13, 1961), 153-161. 
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concomitant learning is without theoretical meaning, or has at 
best only common sensical meanings? I think not. For the 
theoretical significance—and educational value —of Kilpatrick’s 
conception does not lie in any profound contribution to the 
literature of psychology. Rather, the significance of the concept 
lies in (1) its elucidation of the spectrum of matters necessarily 
learned in any educative situation, including matters of utmost 201 
ethical importance, (2) its evaluation of these matters, and (3) 
its proposals for what learnings ought to be emphasized. Prior 
to this conception, these theoretical tasks were fairly well ignored 
in pedagogical writings in American education. 

Today problems of values are no longer ignored; at least 
the problem of evaluating school learning has received wide- 
spread attention. Nevertheless there is often a deep confusion 
exhibited in some educational research dealing with evaluation 
when the attempt is made to derive what ought to be learned 
solely from what is, or could be, or has been learned. This re- 
search contains a logical mistake since no idea can appear in 
the conclusion of a valid argument that has not already appeared 
in the premises. Educators are often encouraged to make this 
mistake because of the fact that, of all the kinds of direct and 
concomitant learnings, factual learning is most accessible to 
scientific quantification. Factual learning could merely be defined 
as the difference in factual test performance before and after a 
teaching unit. There are right and wrong answers to be tallied 
up and scored against “norms” established by standardized tests. 
Because of the ease in measuring, however, it doesn’t follow 
that factual learning is more important than other learnings in 
the classroom. (Nothing about the value of this or any other 
kind of learning follows.) But Kilpatrick does make his value 
premises clear. One of his primary concerns, I take it, is over 
the values he believes the child ought to acquire, or to be more 
precise, the value of those habits, attitudes and standards the 
child acquires along with hhis facts. And his proposal for the 
project method of teaching follows from his premises. 

While values cannot be deducted from facts, neither can 
facts be substituted for values. Some investigators would still 
follow the positivistic slogan that “Whatever exists exists in some 
amount and can therefore be measured,” and its ambiguous 
corollary, “What can’t be measured doesn’t exist.” The sociologist 
can take polls and inventories of stated values; the psychologist 
can chart learning curves or choices in behavior. The results 
are important for informed decisions on value poblems, but the 
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data cannot take the place of those reasoned judgments which 
make up a set of educational values. If the “narrow” problem 
of determining the facts of learning is taken as the theoretical 
problem of learning in the schools, or is emphasized at the 
expense of the “wider” problem of what ought to be concomi- 
tantly learned, then Kilpatrick’s crucial point has been missed. 

The idea of concomitant learning is indeed an important 
conceptual tool for the solution of educational problems in 
tomorrow's schools. With this idea Kilpatrick brings to our at- 
tention in a forceful and insistent manner a significant feature 
of the learning landscape. If in its particulars the concept does 
not yet have the theoretical elaboration and refinement to support 
it critically, criticism may serve to suggest what steps are to be 
taken so as to increase its useful life. Those informed by this 
conception can no longer settle for those learnings counted 
significant independently of their consequences upon the value 
structure of the individual or the life careers of others. 


LEARNING ONE’S RESPONSES 
AND ONLY 
ONE’S RESPONSES 


ROBERT H. ENNIS 


Cornell University 


Introduction 


Professor Kilpatrick, in the Forty-First Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education,! attaches great 
importance to the idea that a child “learns his responses, [and] 
only his responses.” Professor Kilpatrick believes that this theory 


1 William Heard Kilpatrick, “Philosophy of Education from the Experimentalist 
Outlook,” PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION, ed. Nelson B. Henry, Forty-First Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part | (Chicago: The National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1942), pp. 39-86. All page references are to this 
essay. 
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of learning along with his assumptions about the functions of 
schools can be used to justify the activity curriculum and 
democratic school living. 


Here are two excerpts from Professor Kilpatrick’s presenta- 
tion which exemplify this theory: 
If the child is to learn anything, he has first of all to live that very thing; 
it has to enter actually into the content-stream of his life. If it is a feeling 
he is to learn, he has first to feel it in his life, feel it as his own appro- 
priate response to something then happening in his life. If it is a thought, 
an idea, that is to be learned, this has to arise in the learner’s mind as an 
appropriate response on his part to a situation calling it forth. If it is a 
moral decision that he is to learn, he has to live that moral decision in his 
own life .... (p. 63) 


Each one learns his responses, only his responses; he learns all his responses 
as he accepts them to act on, some to do, others to ignore; he learns his 
responses in the degree that they are important to him and in the further 
degree that they are interrelated with what he already knows. (pp. 68-69; 
italics in original) 

The material following the first semicolon in the second 
quotation develops a somewhat different theory of learning. 
That it is different can be seen from the incompatibility of these 
two statements: “Each one learns only his responses” and “He 
learns his responses in the degree that they are important to 
him and in the further degree that they are interrelated with 
what he already knows.” The second statement implies that some- 
thing can be learned even if it is not his own response since it is 
enough for the response to be important to him and to be inter- 
related with what he already knows. 


Though this second theory is not clear to me, it appears 
to be some sort of reinforcement theory. Since the role that the 
second theory might play in the justification of the activity 
program is less clear than the role of the first, and since it is 
wise not to let things get too complicated, I will restrict this 
paper to consideration of the first theory, henceforth called the 
“response theory.” 

The following quotations reveal the sorts of teaching prac- 
tices that Professor Kilpatrick wants accepted. They emphasize 
activities: 

. . . We conclude that school should be a place in which the best possible 
living shall go on; for out of this living the child builds his character. 
(p- 85) 

Many who read of this type of school get troubled over the fate of 

the ‘old line subjects,’ spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and the like. 
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For answer we may say that excellence and exactness therein is, so far as 
desirable, simply another phase of good quality living. We must work for 
these qualities too; and again the actual figures show the fears unnecessary. 
(p. 76) 
... Our young people can learn democracy only as they live democracy. 
(p- 78) 

Those, then, who object to the modern type school with its activities 
and excursions and community study and socially useful projects are simply 
refusing to look facts in the face. (p. 64) 


On the grounds of an assumption about the broad role of the 
school and of his response theory of learning, Professor Kil- 
patrick appears to want us to teach democracy, spelling, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic by way of various activities: excursions, 
community study, socially useful projects, and the like. 


In this paper I will examine the response theory of learning 
in the context in which it serves as a ground for these recom- 
mendations. I will try to show examples of standard cases of 
learning that the theory fits fairly well and standard cases that 
it does not fit. These misfits can be accommodated for all prac- 
tical purposes by using the word ‘response’ very broadly, but 
such accommodation vitiates the theory. 


This analysis should not be interpreted as an attack on or 
support of the activity-program; nor should it be interpreted as 
an endorsement of or attack on the view that the school has 
a very broad role to play. I am simply trying to show that the 
response theory is either false or useless, depending on how it is 
interpreted. 


Types of learning 


For purposes of applying Professor Kilpatrick’s theory to 
standard examples of learning, three types of learning may be 
distinguished: learning that something is the case, learning to 
do something (a tendency) and learning how to do something. 
In each type, there are cases that appear to fit Professor Kil- 
patrick’s theory without much difficulty and cases that do not 
fit it unless we extend the meaning of the word ‘response.’ 


There is something logically odd about the phrase, “learn- 
ing one’s responses;” but I will not urge this logical oddness 
as a serious difficulty of the response theory, because modifications 
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can be made in the theory, modifications which would admitted- 
ly make it more complex. This logical oddness will be noted 
where it appears in the following discussion. 


Ime air iuriineg? —wehira. ta. « 


In this type of learning, propositions are learned, e.g. a 
specific proposition: “Cayuga Lake is 280 feet above sea level,” 
a general proposition: “Light rays are bent away from the normal 
when passing from a more dense to a less dense medium.” Some- 
times students learn propositions after observing that they are 
so or figuring them out; sometimes they learn them after being 
told. Consider some examples. 

Learning specific propositions by observation. A child may 
learn the specific proposition, “Cayuga Lake is 280 feet above 
sea level,’ by taking a reading on an altimeter in a seaplane on 
the lake (thus by observation). In this case his response would 
be, “Cayuga Lake is 280 feet above sea level.” If such learning 
did occur in this situation, one would be entitled to say, at least 
grossly, “He learned his response.” 

The logical problem arises since what he learned was the 
proposition but his response was saying a particular set of words. 
And there is a difference, for we would not deny that he had 
learned the proposition simply on the ground that he never 
again used those particular words (his response) to state the 
proposition, but instead said, “The height of Cayuga Lake is 280 
feet above sea level.” Things learned and responses are simply 
two different logical categories. Let us ignore this difficulty, 
however, since a transformation formula can be developed. For 
example, it can be stipulated that “A child learned his response” 
shall mean “A child came to believe the proposition expressed 
by the words he used in his response.” This particular formula 
obviously does not apply to the other types of learning of at- 
titudes and the learning of skills, and thus it makes the theory 
more complex. 

Learning specific propositions by inference. This same 
proposition might be instead inferred by a student from data 
about average differentials in air pressure between a point at 
sea level and a point at the surface of Lake Cayuga. In this 
case, similarly, the student’s response to the question or problem 
could be, “Cayuga Lake is 280 feet above sea level.” Assuming 
he learns this, we might then say, grossly again, that the student 
has learned his response. 
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Learning generalizations by inference. The learning of 
generalizations and rules which the student infers for himself 
can be looked at in a similar manner. Conceivably students could 
figure out the generalization about the refraction of light that 
Judd taught his students in his well-known experiment on trans- 
fer of training. That is, when faced with the question, “What 
factors affect the bending of light in going from one medium to 
another?” students might (after some experimenting) come up 
with the generalization that light rays are bent away from the 
normal when passing from a more dense to a less dense medium. 
If they say this, remember it, and learn it, we might be able to 
say, with the same logical reservations as before, that they 
learned their own response. 

These examples of learning fit the response theory fairly 
well. The desired learning was, roughly speaking, an appropriate 
response on the student’s part to a situation calling it forth. 
Next, look at some examples of the learning of propositions which 
are told to students. In these examples one must use the word 
‘response’ rather more broadly than has been required so far 
if the theory is to fit the facts. 

Learning specific propositions that are read or heard. Sup- 
pose that on being asked how high Lake Cayuga is above sea 
level a teacher were to answer, “Lake Cayuga is 280 feet above 
sea level.” Suppose further that the student were to accept this 
answer and to remember it, as might be shown by a test given 
to him a month later (he writes “280 feet” in the blank). In 
this kind of case we would say that the student learned that 
Cayuga Lake is 280 feet above sea level, even though prior to 
the test he had made no overt response that showed that he 
had learned the fact. He might not have even repeated the fact 
to himself in the interim. That such cases of learning occur is 
clear. Can the response-theory account for this kind of learning? 

One’s answer to this question depends upon how broadly 
one is willing to use the word ‘response. If the response must 
be original, as is suggested by the quotations at the beginning 
of this essay (“an appropriate response on his part,” for exam- 
ple), then this type of learning is a clear counter-example of 
the response theory of learning. If the narrow sense of ‘response’ 
were used, the theory would predict the superiority of an ac- 
tivity program. But unfortunately the theory would then be false 
since it would predict that the example of learning in the para- 
graph immediately above would not take place. 

More broadly, if the response need not be original (though 
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it might), but must at least be a statement which the student 
is consciously aware of making either aloud or in his mind, then 
again this type of learning is a counter-example to the response 
theory. Let us call this the “medium sense of ‘response.’” In 
this sense the theory both is false and fails to predict the superi- 
ority of the activity program over a telling, showing, and 
recitation method, though it might be used to predict the su- 
periority of the activity program over a telling and showing 
method. 

If, however, the word ‘response’ is used so broadly that 
any kind of reaction, including simply realizing and/or under- 
standing, or fitting this fact into one’s previous knowledge in 
some manner (the broad sense), then the theory covers the 
example. But if ‘response’ is to be used in this broad sense, 
the theory loses its predictive power. It fails to serve as a jus- 
tification for an activity program, for all it asks is that some kind 
of reworking occur in the child’s mind. And here, reworking has 
occurred even if only realization or understanding has taken 
place. The theory fails to justify preferring the activity approach 
to even the telling and showing method, since it fails to give 
us any guidance as to which is more likely to provide responses. 
In the narrow sense of ‘response’ it is clear that the activity 
approach would provide many more responses of the type 
desired; but in the broad sense, who can tell? 

Interpreted in the broad sense of ‘response,’ there is no way 
of determining that a response has not occurred, unless one looks 
to see if the student has learned. But such a criterion would 
simply make the theory circular. The theory would then be, 
“A student learns what he learns and only what he learns.” 

I do not claim that the above three senses of ‘response’ 
are all legitimate or ordinary senses, though I have frequently 
heard the word used in all three senses in discussions about the 
value of the response theory. I am simply trying to map out the 
course of the argument, whatever the sense of ‘response.’ 

Learning generalizations that are read or heard. Turning 
now to the learning of generalizations which are read or heard, 
consider a case of learning the generalization about the refrac- 
tion of light. To teach this generalization one may write it on 
the board, draw pictures illustrating it, and demonstrate the 
bending of a beam of light passing from some liquid to air. 
Suppose that the student says the generalization to himself or 
aloud. He might even write it down on a piece of paper; that is, 
take notes. Certainly there are frequent cases of learning this 
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generalization this way. Can the response theory handle this 
standard case of learning a generalization? 

If the response must be “an appropriate response on his 
part to a situation calling it forth,” and if this is to mean the 
response must be his answer to a question or a problem (the 
narrow sense), then the example of learning just cited would 
count as counter-evidence to the response theory. If, however, 
the word ‘response’ is used more broadly so as to include a 
combination of imitation, repetition, and application to examples 
not used by the instructor for illustration (the medium sense), 
then the theory does cover this example of learning. But it does 
so again at the cost of becoming so broad as to fail to justify a 
preference of Professor Kilpatrick's recommended activity pro- 
gram over the telling-showing-recitation approach; for it does not, 
under the medium interpretation, provide us with a way of 
judging which approach gives more responses of the desired type. 

There is doubt in my mind about whether the broad inter- 
pretation of ‘response’ can be applied to learning generalizations 
that are read or heard. If so, however, the difficulties would be 
the same as for specific propositions. 


Again the logical problem arises for both specific and 
general propositions since, if learning has occurred, the student 
has learned the proposition, not simply the words of his response. 
And if his response was not in words, but simply a non-verbal 
realization or understanding, then we would be in the rather 
more unfortunate logical predicament of saying “The student 
learned realizing,” in which sentence the word ‘realizing’ func- 
tions as a direct object. We would be obligated to say this 
because his response was realizing, and he learned his response. 
The same conversion formula would take care of this logical 
difficulty, again would make the theory more complex; but since 
the emptiness of the theory is a more serious difficulty than the 
complexities that would result from the use of conversion for- 
mulas, I will not push this difficulty any further. 


Df6)8 TWetil De tie fae been 


A standard case of learning to would be a child’s learning 
to take turns by being thrust into a situation in which a group 
of children wish to swing in a swing and in which there is but 
one swing. The new child comes to take turns as the others do; 
often he learns to take turns and thinks that it is the right thing 
to do. This, the group-pressure method, is quite effective. How- 
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ever, when group norm has not yet been established, a teacher, 
after a scramble around a swing, might ask the children what 
the best way to handle the swing would be, and get the response, 
“Let’s take turns.” This response from one child might be 
followed by similar responses from all the others. Frequently, 
on the basis of subsequent evidence, we can say, “These children 
learned to take turns,” or “This child learned to take turns.” 
This last example of learning to take turns fits the response 
theory (in the narrow sense of ‘response’) fairly well; the re- 
sponse was, “Let’s take turns,” and the children learned to take 
turns. 


The fit of the first example is dubious, Certainly the turn- 
taking tendency is not original. The child does not invent the 
turn-taking attitude, though he does adopt it. In a value sense, 
turn-taking is his “appropriate response,” but that is because 
turn-taking is a good thing. If instead he had learned to steal 
(not just how to steal) under similar circumstances (group 
pressure), we would not say that stealing is his appropriate 
response —at least I would not say that. A theory should not 
depend for its application on the values of a person applying it. 


The logical oddness can be seen in the fact that though 
the child learned “to take turns,” the response was not “to take 
turns,” but rather “taking turns.” Furthermore, though the chil- 
dren said, “Let’s take turns,” they learned to take turns. They 
did not learn “Let’s take turns.” 


A transformation formula to avoid this logical oddness 
might be the following: “A child learned his response” shall 
mean “A child learned to tend to make similar responses.” This 
formula obviously works only for learning to... A different 
formula is needed for other types of learning. The complexity 
which results from having several formulas, though unfortunate, 
is still not as serious a problem as the main difficulty which I am 
urging. 

The successful application of the response theory to learning 
to... can be extended to learning through responses in the 
imagination as frequently occurs in the study of literature and 
history. A student imagines himself to undergo Dr. Stockmann’s 
sufferings, for example, and reacts to the situation in which he 
finds himself. He might think to himself, “It’s wrong to hide the 
truth.” His own tendencies might be shaped to some extent 
through this experience. 
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Learning how 


For purposes of coverage I will consider an example of 
both a physical and a mental ability, although roughly the same 
things may be said about each. The examples are learning how 
to swim and learning how to factor the differences of two 
squares. There are two standard ways of learning how: one is 
to learn how to do something yourself and the other is to be 
shown how. Some people learn how to swim by themselves; 
others are shown how. With the proper cues, some people learn 
how to factor the difference of two squares by themselves, but 
most of us need to be shown how. 


That case of learning in which the learner figures out how 
to do these things by himself comes closer to fitting the re- 
sponse theory of learning in the narrow sense. The child who 
learns to swim by himself goes through a set of motions, re- 
sponding to the problem of not knowing how to swim, and 
discovers that the motions work. A child who learns by himself 
to factor the difference between two squares would probably 
develop some rule, such as, “Take the square root of each term; 
add the results together in one set of parentheses and substract 
the second from the first in the second set of parentheses.” This 
would be a response. 


Again in each of these situations there is a logical oddness 
since the swimming response is the motions; what is learned is 
how to swim. The words in the rule and the working out of 
particular problems are the responses; what is learned is how 
to factor the difference of two squares. Again I will bypass the 
logical difficulty. A new transformation formula could be invented. 


Suppose, however, that the abilities learned are not figured 
out by the learner, but rather are deliberately taught to him 
by someone whom he imitates until he gets the hang of doing 
them. We are all familiar with standard cases of learning how to 
swim and learning how to factor in this way. These cases are 
counter-examples to the theory. 


The difficulty may be handled by the theory by not 
requiring the response to be original, but such an accommodation 
again prevents the theory from justifying the preference of the 
activity program over a telling-showing-imitation approach to 
teaching abilities. 
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Summary and conclusion 

In this essay I have tried to show that in addition to the 
logical difficulties attendant upon saying that responses, and only 
responses, are learned, the theory is either falsified by certain 
standard examples of learning or forced to be so broad that it 
fails to provide us with desired guidance. The word ‘response’ 211 
was broadened in two respects in the above examples, each of 
which destroys an attempt to justify the activity program ap- 
proach on the ground of this theory. The word ‘response’ (and 
thus the theory) was broadened to include responses which 
were not original, but imitative. And it was broadened to include 
that kind of response in which the learner simply rearranged the 
structure of his knowledge in some manner without saying or 
even consciously thinking the proposition that has been learned. 
Thus as the theory was made impregnable, it was vitiated. From 
it we cannot predict that the activity method will result in more 
learning of a type desired by the school, because the theory 
is either false or too non-directive. 

The counter examples presented in this paper do not con- 
stitute new objections to Professor Kilpatrick's theory. Non- 
progressive educators have been urging them for many years. 
What I have done that is new is to show that the accommoda- 
tions so frequently made to these objections make the theory 
non-predictive. To accommodate the theory to the objections in 
one breath and in the next breath to apply the theory as a 
justification for the activity program would be to commit the 
fallacy of ambiguity, using the word ‘response’ in one sense in 
the accommodation, and more narrowly in the application. 

I have avoided consideration of the broad goals of the 
school that Professor Kilpatrick urges, since that is another topic 
and is handled extensively elsewhere. I might note, on the basis 
of my teaching experience, that Professor Kilpatrick's goals of 
attitudes and modes of living seem to be served better by his 
theory (in its narrow sense) than the goals of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and mastering bodies of knowledge. 

In this paper I have not tried to propose a theory of learn- 
ing and have not tried to present any new facts about learning. 
Presumably all the facts presented will be accepted without 
objection by everyone. If not, new examples must be found. 
What I have tried to do is to show by example how to deal 
with broad claims which are sometimes invoked to support ap- 
proaches to teaching. 


RELIGION IN 
THE 2 OUGHT Or 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


Religion in the conventional sense is at most a minor theme 
in the writings of William Heard Kilpatrick. Like his philosophic 
mentor John Dewey and many another thinker at his height in 
the same era, Professor Kilpatrick has apparently not found the 
traditional preoccupations of the theologians either interesting 
or relevant. For him, scientific and democratic concerns have 
moved to the center of attention, providing both the questions 
and the answers pertinent to modern life. Religion figures 
chiefly as a form of pre-scientific experience to be cited in il- 
lustration of modes of life from which we ought to seek deliver- 
ance. In only one work can one find any reflection of the 
theological revival which has taken place in this country in the 
past quarter century and which has deeply influenced many 
contemporary leaders of thought holding a great variety of 
viewpoints. 

Most of Professor Kilpatrick’s books and monographs ignore 
religion completely. Foundations of Method (1926) and How 
We Learn (1928) have nothing to say on the subject. Philosophy 
of Education (1951) has a few pages on religion as one element 
in the “Good Life to Live.” The Syllabus in Philosophy of 
Education (1934 edition), which reveals the content of Professor 
Kilpatrick’s basic course in the philosophy of education, shows 
that none of the thirty sections of the course was concerned 
centrally with religious questions, but that religion was treated 
only incidentally and occasionally, mostly in connection with 
topic twenty-eight (on moral education). Ten of the one hundred 
eighty-three suggested term paper topics deal with the questions 
of religion in education. The substantial Source Book in the 
Philosophy of Education (19834 edition), which like the Syllabus 
was used in the basic course, contains only ten pages of refer- 
ences on religion as such, though many of the selections through- 
out the book quote from authors with a religious orientation. 

The celebrated Educational Frontier (1933), to which 
Dr. Kilpatrick contributed both as author and editor, has 
nothing in the index on the subjects of religion, Church, God, 
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or faith; and such subjects are merely mentioned in the text 
here and there in passing with minimum attention. Clearly, for 
the editor and his colleagues, religion was not on the educational 
frontier. Education for a Changing Civilization (1926) mentions 
religion only in connection with a protest against authoritarian 
modes of thought, or rather, in a plea for “the authoriy of the 
spirit” (after Sabatier) in place of the traditional authority of 
book or church. Similarly, Our Educational Task (1930) refers 
to the religious tradition of the South in an attack on the 
inherited authoritarian view on life, with its “stale orthodoxy” 
and its “life-repressing outlook,” and calls for a new faith built 
on open-mindedness and the cultivation of individual self-direc- 
tion. 

Education and the Social Crisis (1932), a criticism of the 
social evils of the age — particularly economic — similarly stresses 
the importance of open-minded study and deplores the indoc- 
trination practiced in many public schools, through opening 
exercises, songs, holiday celebrations, and textbooks, leading to 
the inculcation of a “Protestant, Nordic, American democratic- 
republican, laissez-faire, capitalistic way of looking at things.” 
(p. 67) Remaking the Curriculum (1986) seeks to combat the 
Platonic metaphysics with its ideas of pre-existing knowledge 
and of intellectual authority and urges instead a new creative, 
dynamic view based on the recognition of change, interaction, 
and scientific inquiry. Nothing is said of religion as such. 

Group Education for a Democracy (1940) contains one 
chapter, drawn from a 1928 article in the journal Religious 
Education, in which religion is treated; and the central theme 
is the rejection of authoritarianism and indoctrination. Dogmatic- 
moral teaching, it is said, violates a child’s personality and makes 
him unfit for dealing effectively with a changing civilization. 
In place of the old ways in religion an empirical approach must 
be adopted: “Religion will increasingly base itself not on the 
authority either of book or of church but of the ‘spirit,’ the 
way it works when we try it.” (p.178) That is to say, we must 
henceforth found spiritual values on the “rock of experience, 
not on the sands of tradition.” (p. 178) 

Selfhood and Civilization (1941) appears to be the one 
book in which Professor Kilpatrick makes reference to the the- 
ological revival of the past few decades, and here his reactions 
are wholly unfavorable. He tries to show that Nationalism, 
Communism, and Nazism all have a religious character. “In each 
case we call it a religion because of its apparent ability to get 
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itself accepted as the supreme value with the correlative inner 
unity and exaltation which follow its acceptance.” (p. 213) These 
movements are aspects of a widespread recent retreat from 
reason and a return to “faith,” which is “often founded on an 
assumed “irrationality’ allegedly resident in man and _ history.” 
(p.220) Religious neo-orthodoxy is held to be a product of 
German post-war discouragement with efforts to improve human 
affairs, and a part of the retreat from reason. The various de- 
mands for the teaching of religion in public schools, whether 
through released time programs or otherwise, are likewise held 
to be evidences of contempoary failure of rational nerve. 

A summary statement of Professor Kilpatrick’s constructive 
view of religion is available in an article entitled “How Shall 
We Think About Religion?” (1930, pages not numbered). Here 
the approach is descriptive and comparative. No answer to the 
title question is offered; but a way of looking at it is suggested, 
based upon a “dynamic” logic, in which six major religious 
conceptions are seen as variables on a scale. Ideas of “God” 
arise from mankind’s attempt “to get the most inclusive and 
significant view it can of what enters as the chief determining 
factor on the environment side in fixing the character of human 
events.” These ideas range from anthropormorphic polytheism 
at one end of the scale through concepts of a tribal deity and 
of a personal Father in monotheism to concepts of an impersonal 
power, of Nature, and of the universe at the other end of the 
scale. 


Corresponding to this range of ideas about God are dif- 
ferent meanings of the “Will of God,” varying from taboos, 
through prophetic revelation, traditions, and moral and ritual 
codes, to general ideals and systems of conduct based on experi- 
ence. Here “the specific varying element seems to be the ever- 
growing insistence that what is properly to be demanded of 
man shall be, not arbitrary, but as deeply grounded as possible 
and on this basis defensible.” 

“Prayer,” the third concept considered, ranges from the 
propitiation of an angry deity, through the soul’s sincere desire 
and unselfish effort, to the unprejudiced search for truth. The 
fourth idea—that of “worship”—varies from fearful rites, through 
beautiful rituals, to the feeling of piety in the presence of 
nature. 

The meaning of “faith” ranges from tribal loyalty and 
obedience to commands, through acceptance of a “plan of salva- 
tion” and the belief that the universe is favorable to the moral 
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life, to “such an active and satisfying acceptance of one’s deepest 
insight into life as yields the personal integration needed for 
facing life’s problems.” Or again, “faith is such a hearty accept- 
ance of one’s attitude toward God or Reality as brings effectual 
personal integration and upon which accordingly one is willing 
to hazard both the management of his own life and the welfare 
of his loved ones.” 


Finally, the meaning of “salvation” varies from the one 
extreme of a happy lot in this world or the next, through escape 
from objective evil and the sense of pardon, to “healthy integra- 
tion and outlook, with effectual means for dealing with affairs 
as they arise.” In other words, salvation “is so to put life on 
the best attainable basis, all things considered, as to bring 
to it a satisfactory basic unity, both internal and external.” 


Following this analysis of concept variables in the religious 
field, Professor Kilpatrick presents his own interpretation of the 
reasonable meaning of religion in the modern age. “Personal 
religion,” he says, “is a certain way of giving one’s self to what 
one counts most significant.” And what is this “certain way’? 
It is, first, a way in which what is accounted most significant is 
basic in one’s active decisions, and second, a way of life in 
which the most significant is adopted as a “great hypothesis,” 
without advance proof of its supremacy. Many people are re- 
ligious in this basic sense, and many are not; and there are all 
degrees of such religious commitment. The key to religion is 
adventure. In this it differs from a philosophy of life. Religion 
is the integrated outlook of a philosophy of life accepted actively 
as a grand living hypothesis. 

While religion is not identical with a philosophy of life, 
philosophy is needed to save faith from an unworthy object. 
We must be tolerant, open-minded and above all, willing to 
modify our beliefs on the basis of critical study. Accordingly, 
“An increasing number of serious and intelligent religious people 
do not use the ‘God concept, do not ‘pray,’ and do not even 
know what ‘worship’ means, are indifferent to immortality, and 
count bibles (of whatever kind) to have no more authority 
than their teachings inherently carry. Those who seem so icon- 
oclastic may prove to be prophets of a new day.” Still, “man, 
in the social aggregate, is incurably religious. We need, ap- 
parently as never before, adventurous souls to bring religious 
thought and practice abreast of the best otherwise known. Pos- 
sibly this is the greatest need of our time.” 
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Thus, while Professor Kilpatrick is opposed to authoritarian 
traditionalism in religion, he affirms the possibility of a recon- 
structed religious outlook which will incorporate the best under- 
standings of the modern mind. Indeed, he asserts the fundamen- 
tal importance of a religion of adventurous, active commitment 
to what one deems most significant in life. This constructive 
viewpoint is developed once more in the brief section on religion 
in the Philosophy of Education (1951). In that discussion, con- 
sideration of the supernatural is avoided; and religion is defined 
“as the spirit with which one holds supreme value —the value 
in terms of which one values all else—plus the outworking of 
this attitude appropriately in life.” (p.157) Again “Religion is 
a unifying of one’s self and one’s life on the basis of some 
supreme and inclusive outlook and consequent program of action.” 
(p. 157) 

With religion so generally defined, many varieties are pos- 
sible— some worthy, some unworthy. Nationalism and Commu- 
nism, for example, are widespread forms of religion which are, 
in many respects, unworthy. What are the marks of worthy re- 
ligion? Professor Kilpatrick cites two as fundamental. First, “The 
overarching concern of each individual should be that all people 
shall have and enjoy the fullest and finest life possible. What- 
ever other elements in religion one may cherish in addition, 
this much and this kind of religion should be his highest concern; 
it should be the supreme value in terms of which he values 
and orders all else, including other elements in his religion.” 
(p. 158) 

Besides this commitment to universal benevolence, a worthy 
faith should be intelligent. We should put our faith in methods 
of inquiry, not in particular conclusions. John Dewey is quoted 
(from Characters and Events, p.457) in reference to persons 
who live by this faith that they “are not unsettled by the up- 
setting of any particular [special] belief, because they retain 
security of procedure. They can say, borrowing language from 
another context, though this method slay my most cherished 
belief, yet will I trust it... In this... fundamental they rest in 
intellectual and emotional peace.” (Philosophy of Education, 
p. 158) Having affirmed this standpoint Kilpatrick goes on to 
say “this, then, is the place and function of faith, that a man 
see clearly what basis there is for hope and by his resolved will 
make the most of that hope through determined effort... this 
kind of faith becomes thus a necessary part of any adequate 
religion.” (p. 158) 
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A mature religious faith, which in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation appears to be a component of a working philosophy of 
life (in contrast to the distinction drawn in the 1930 article), 
is regarded by Professor Kilpatrick as an important objective of 
education for the good life. “If there is any one thing that present- 
day man needs, it is an adequate philosophy of life. In this 
country many have given up the authoritarian theological phi- 
losophy of their fathers, whether Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, 
and have not yet found “assured objects of allegiance” to take 
its place. If education at its upper levels has any one inclusive 
task, it is to help people find defensible ground on which to 
stand and from which to face the world.” (pp. 417-418) 

To summarize: a survey of Professor Kilpatrick’s writings 
shows a very minor concern for religion in the traditional sense, 
except as illustrative of static and authoritarian ways of thought 
and action which ought to be eliminated. However, a reinter- 
pretation of religion is presented which identifies it with a 
dynamic, integrated, benevolent, intelligent outlook — a view 
which is elaborated without reference to religious terminology 
throughout Professor Kilpatrick’s works. In the light of this 
reinterpretation it may be regarded as unnecessary to use the- 
ological categories to manifest a basically religious concern, and 
critics who might brand Professor Kilpatrick as non-religious 
could be answered with the assertion that his philosophy is 
pervaded with a maturely religious spirit. 

How shall we evaluate the religious element in Professor 
Kilpatrick’s thought? In the first place, it is evident that to a 
considerable extent his views are a reflection of the theological 
situation in the first three decades of the present century. The 
main conflict of this period was between the Fundamentalists 
and the Modernists, as the scientific outlook and the lessons of 
the Higher Criticism and Comparative Religions became more 
and more decisive for the educated person’s perspective. Dr. 
Kilpatrick would go beyond Modernism and make a clean 
sweep of traditionalism. “The Modernist yields where he must 
to proven fact, but often fails to see or accept the necessary 
implication.” (Education for a Changing Civilization, p.79) Be- 
tween the modern critical outlook and the traditional religious 
position, “the natural apposition...is diametrical. The conflict 
is to the death.” (pp. 79 f.) 

In the past thirty years the battle lines in religion have 
shifted dramatically. By and large the old issues of the Funda- 
mentalism-Modernism controversy are no longer of much interest. 
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Few responsible theologians today reject the Higher Criticism 
or deny the validity of scientific findings in any field. There is 
now no longer a head-on opposition between science and the- 
ology. Instead we witness an earnest struggle with the meanings, 
relationships, and limitations of language systems, including both 
the scientific and the theological varieties, among others. In a 
time when theologians have been in the forefront of critical 
inquiry and radical re-assessment of the historic faiths, the polemic 
against authoritarianism and static dogma no longer appears so 
necessary. 

From the standpoint of contemporary religious thought, then, 
much of the religious element in Professor Kilpatrick’s work 
must appear no longer of major interest. However, there are 
still large reservoirs of authoritarian-Fundamentalist mentality 
among lay people and in organized religious bodies; and to this 
outlook the scientific pragmatism of Professor Kilpatrick con- 
tinues to offer relevant opposition. 

The second evaluative observation concerns the quality of 
the spirit which permeates the whole of Professor Kilpatrick’s 
work. He is evidently a man with a gospel to proclaim — with 
a way of salvation to bring light to those who dwell in the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition and release to those who are 
captive to arbitrary authorities. He is a man who offers ways 
and means of educating people out of their unnecessary frustra- 
tions and limitations. He is a prophet speaking with deep moral 
passion against social injustice and inviting mankind to take the 
path toward a fuller, finer, freer life. He is one with a burning 
vision of the Good Life and with a method for making that life 
a practical reality. 

In such zeal, idealism and nobility of aim, it would seem 
that the religious spirit runs strongly. On the other hand, the 
net outcome is a system of thought which cuts the nerve of 
religious faith. The criticism of dogmatic finality, the warning 
against the idolatry of premature certainties, is a religious duty. 
But such criticism is opposed to the life of faith when (as in 
pragmatism) the idea of radical openness is interpreted as 
requiring the rejection of any ontology of the eternal. The basic 
question for religion is whether or not the Supreme Value which 
one affirms is of such a nature as to invite, inspire, and sustain 
one’s theoretical and practical loyalty, that is, whether or not 
one is really moved to prayer and worship. 

One can hardly question Professor Kilpatrick’s personal 
commitment to the finer, richer life for all; but it is doubtful 
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indeed that the total immersion in process which his system 
presupposes, with its denial of any eternal Ground and Goal of 
being, can provide a basis for that commitment. One may sup- 
pose, on the contrary, that his patent devotion to righteousness 

is a product of his Christian heritage and that his anti-meta- 
physical metaphysics is a consequence of his absolutizing the 
rejection of premature absolutes—a rejection which is a necessary 219 
corrective to comfortable religious orthodoxies. 

There is one openness which springs from the Lure of the 
Infinite and Eternal (which no man can fully comprehend) and 
another which is a voyage from the void into the void. The 
religion of scientific naturalism, for all its high promises, is open 
in the latter sense. It provides no object worthy of our worship, 
no answer to the deepest hungers of the human spirit. It must 
eventually result in impiety; for under it man has no higher 
authority than his own intentions and preferences and no alle- 
giance beyond that of his own interests. 

For Professor Kilpatrick, education is “the process of help- 
ing the self to rebuild itself to ever higher and finer levels.” 
(Remaking the Curriculum, p.28) Such a conception is religious- 
ly powerful only if the “higher and finer levels” have some basis 
in an antecedent Goodness which both motivates and executes 
judgment on the human endeavor, Without that basis, education 
can excite no reverence and can promise no relief from the self- 
centeredness which is the course of humankind. 

It is at this point that Professor Kilpatrick’s perspective is 
especially deficient. While his optimistic practical idealism is in 
many ways attractive, it wholly fails to come to terms with the 
tragic aspects of human existence — aspects which have been 
the special concern of most of the historic religions of man. 
Intelligence and open-mindedness are not man’s deepest need. 
Most of all he needs deliverance from selfishness. And how is 
this to be achieved? Not simply by more study; for man can 
employ his knowledge to both good and evil ends, and potential 
evil and good both grow with knowledge. The answer is in the 
awareness that man cannot by his own efforts rebuild himself 

_to ever higher and finer levels (of his own deciding), but that 
he lives in the presence and by the grace and under the judg- 
ment of God. Deliverance from thralldom to self is possible only 
by a vivid sense of the Other to whom one owes one’s being 
and by whom one’s becoming should be directed. 

To conclude: Professor Kilpatrick reveals a view of religion 
which helpfully corrects traditional authoritarian dogmatism. This 
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critical outlook was most important during the days of the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy, but today the premises of 
religious discussion have greatly changed, We now need a critical 
analysis of religious claims which will do greater justice to the 
distinctive meanings of theological discourse. We also require 
the development of an adequate ontology as a theoretical inter- 
pretation of man’s perennial hunger to worship and as a basis 
for his redemption from self toward a life of love and devotion. 
As Professor Kilpatrick suggests, the greatest need of our time 
is for an adequate faith. It may be that the “assured objects 
of allegiance” in our day are not so far as he believes from the 
God of our fathers. 
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